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VACUUMICUPYTIRES | 


Experience proves that the Vacuum Cups positively 
prevent skidding on slippery pavements—that the oil- 
proof quality is a big factor of extra life—that the | 
4,500 mileage guarantee is a low minimum of service. f 





And because users who once learn these things will 
not do without them, dealers who sell V. C. tires find 
themselves building up a big item of business that 
does not shift away from them. 





Orders as far in advance of requirements as possible requested 








Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. : 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis 3 
Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Omaha : 
Cleveland Sana Francisco St. Paul Kansas City, Mo, i 

Seattle Dallas Atlanta F 


An Independent Company with an independent selling. policy 
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The Popularity 
Iced Tea Spoon 


means opportunity for you. 
Are you ready to lay both 
hands on that opportunity? 
These spoons are made in the 
same grade of silver plate as 
other 


I8A7 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 





Let your townspeople know 
that the Iced Tea Spoon is the 
proper thing; that it’s a neces- 
sary part of the veranda and hot 
weather season. 

Display the spoons in your 
windows and write to us for 
window cards. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK 
49-51 West 34th St. 9-19 Maiden Lane 


CHICAGO 
5 North Wabash Ave. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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**National” 


Screen Door 


Turnbuckles 


Nothing better for bracing and strengthening 
screen or storm doors. Note their extra length, 
giving additional leverage to “raise” the door. 

Made with steel end pieces, with a Brass Turn- 
buckle in the centre. As Brass will not rust to Steel, 
the Turnbuckle may be easily operated at any time. 

“National” Screen Door Turnbuckles are 
packed separately with nickeled screws in a Spe- 
cially Printed Envelope. One dozen in a box. Any 
finish desired. 

With your first order we will send you a Hand- 
some Enamel-Stamped Display Card, which is a 
great help in attracting customers and making 
quick sales. 


Send for our New Catalog and Prices. 


National Mfg. Co. 


STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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SOUTHERN JOBBERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS HOLD 
JOINT CONVENTION 


Profitable Meetings Held at White Sulphur Springs—Retailers Associ- 
ation Sends President and Secretary Who Are Cordially Welcomed by 
the Producers and Distributers 


Jobbers’ Association and American Hardware 
Association were held last 
White Sulphur 


ah conventions of the Southern Hardware 


Manufacturers’ 
week at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
Springs, W. Va. 

The resignation of Henry R. Towne of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, New York City, from the 
second vice-presidency of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, was accepted with genuine regret, and 
Charles J. Graham of Pittsburgh was elected to the 
vacancy. Edward M. Kemp of the executive com- 
mittee was elected to the third vice-presidency. 
Robert B. Jones of the Clyde Cutlery Company, 
Clyde, Ohio, was elected a member of the executive 
committee of the manufacturers’ association. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion adopted an amendment to its by-laws creating 
an associate membership for publishers of trade 
periodicals in the hardware industry. 

Resolutions were adopted by the manufacturers 
advising its members to insist strictly upon compli- 
ance with the general accepted terms of cash dis- 
counts and protesting against contributions by man- 
ufacturers for advertising in the name of distrib- 
utors. 

Jobbers Elect New President 


The Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
elected as its new president S. St. J. Eshleman of 
Stauffer, Eshleman & Company, New Orleans, La., 
succeeding W. A. Parker of Atlanta, Ga., who re- 
tired at his own request because of ill health. 

Both the manufacturers and jobbers extended 
cordial greetings to a delegation from the National 
Retail Hardware Association consisting of its new 
president E. E. Mitchell, Morrilton, Ark., and Sec- 
retary M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. Mr. Mitchell made 
brief talks to the jobbers and manufacturers in their 
meetings, and he and Mr. Corey held several infor- 
mal conferences with manufacturers relative to the 
obtaining of better price conditions for the retail 
hardware trade. 

Mr. Mitchell reiterated to a representative of 
Hardware Age and also in his address to the man- 
ufacturers that the position of the National Retail 
Hardware Association with reference to the dis- 
tribution problem is that the jobber should not be 


eliminated, but that no obstacle should be placed in 
the way of retail merchants who desire to buy their 
goods from sources where they can obtain the best 
advantages in the way of price and service. A 
complete report of the business transacted by both 
associations follows. 

After music by the band, the convention was 
called to order at 10.30 a. m. Tuesday by Presi- 
dent W. A. Parker, of Atlanta, Ga. Rev. J. D. 
Kidner, of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
White Sulphur Springs, was introduced and opened 
the proceedings with invocation. 

Address of President Parker 

President Parker then addressed the convention 
as follows: 

“It is my very great pleasure to welcome you 
this morning to the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associ- 
ation. 

“The friendly relations that now exist between 
these two associations cannot be easily broken or 
cast aside. It now forms a valuable dividend, a 
paying asset to both associations. 

“And, may I say to you our Northern friends 
and manufacturers, that the South is prosperous. 
To illustrate this clearly and concisely at this time, 
when the railroad world is so exercised with the 
decreasing revenue, and increasing expenses, I call 
your attention to the following figures, as used by 
the speaker in his annual address to the Freight 
Bureau of his own city at their annual meeting in 
January last. 

“I invite your attention to the following figures 
compiled for the month of November, 1913: 

“The net operating revenue of the country as a 
whole fell from $410 to $344 per mile. 

“In the Eastern District it fell from $601 to $434 
per mile. 

“For the Southern it rose from $279 to $292 per 
mile. 

“And for the Western it fell from $374 to $323: 
per mile. 

“For the first five months of the current fiscal 
year, the report shows that: The net operating 
revenue for the country as a whole, fell from $2,164 
per mile to $1,933—a loss of $231. 
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From left to right: M. Loeb, Montgomery, Ala.; D. P. Hale, Anderson, Ala., S. A. Mitchell of the Irwin Auger 
Bit Company, Wilmington, O. and J. G. Hugel of John Chatillon & Sons, New York City 


“For the Eastern district it fell from $3,481 to 
$2,867—a loss of $614 per mile. 

“For the Southern district it rose from $1,297 to 
$1,342—a gain of $27 per mile. 

“For the Western district it fell from $1,897 to 
$1,743—a loss of $154. 

“The foregoing figures would indicate that the 
Eastern and Western districts have about reached 
the crest of the wave, while the wealth, production 
and tonnage of the Southern district is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

“As a further illustration of the upbuilding and 
growth of the South, I call your attention to one 
particular city, not only as an illustration, but sim- 
ply to prove the case, and this is not an exception. 
This city shows the following figures: 

“Population—1900, 89,872; 1910, 154,839; per- 
centage of increase, 72.3 per cent. 

“Capital in Factories—1900, $14,603,000; 1909, 
$30,878,000; percentage of increase, 111.4 per cent. 

“Products of Factories—1900, $14,419,000; 1909, 
$33,038,000; percentage of increase, 129.1 per cent. 

“Bank Clearings—1899, $83,058,397.11; 1913, 
$725,604,192.65. 

“We of the South have no quarrel with our 
brethren of the North, East or West. We are proud 
of the growth and prosperity, for we believe that 


whatever adds to the wealth and commerce of this 
nation is good for all, but we are firmly convinced 
that the South of to-day offers to the world greater 
inducements and larger returns for capital in- 
vested than any other section of this great coun- 
try.” 

Address on Behalf of the Manufacturers 

President N. A. Gladding of the manufacturers’ 
association then addressed the convention on behalf 
of that association. 

“IT want to congratulate you, Mr. President, and 
all the members of this fine association,” he said, 
“upon the fact of its not only being one of the first, 
if not the first hardware trade association in this 
country, but for having had such a splendid his- 
tory. You have made the hardware history during 
your existence, and I want to offer the hearty con- 
gratulations of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association to you upon having arrived at 
your twenty-fourth birthday. May you live as 
many more years as you can count as an association 
and, of course, individually, too, and we hope that 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation will be able to plant flowers on your grave a 
thousand years from now. Such meetings as this 
make us all feel younger and better, and none of us 
are getting old; we are all getting younger.” 


CONGRESSMAN GLASS EXPLAINS CURRENCY BILL 


ONGRESSMAN CARTER GLASS of Lynch- 

burg, Va., was introduced to the convention 

and delivered a very able address in explanation of 

the Federal Reserve Act, which is better known as 

the currency bill. Congressman Glass and Senator 

Owen were the authors of this bill. He said in 
part: 

“For more than twenty-five years students of 
banking and currency in America have fully real- 
ized that the system under which we have been 
operating. for more than fifty years is crude and 
antiquated and unfinished, and for now nearly 
twenty years repeated efforts have been made to 
revise the system so as to make it more efficient. 
All these efforts have failed until recently when the 


Congress of the United States passed, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States attached his signature, 
to what is now known as the Federal Reserve Act. 

“It has been known that this country has pros- 
pered in spite of the disadvantages of a crude bank- 
ing and currency system, rather than because of 
any aid that it has gotten from the existing sys- 
tem, in that for more than thirty years we have 
been the scoff and ridicule of the practical bankers 
and the experts and the text book writers of all 
Europe, because of our antiquated banking and cur- 
rency system. The system has been deficient in 
two notable particulars. It has provided an un- 
elastic and rigid currency system, that is to say, that 
our national currency system has been based upon 
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the nation’s indebtedness and has never been re- 
sponsive to the country’s commercial requirements 
and industrial demands. It is based upon the na- 
tion’s indebtedness and the extent of its efficiency 
is measured by the extent of our national debt. 

“To give you a simple and concrete illustration: 
If the aggregate capital of the national banks of a 
given community is $10,000,000, that exactly meas- 
ures the ability of those banks to respond to the 
business requirements of that community albeit 
those requirements may be one hundred fold 
greater than the aggregate capital of the national 
banks of the town. That responds reasonably well 
to the business requirements of the community in 
normal times, but when exigencies present them- 
selves, when business is active, when the demand 
for accommodation is acute, why the national 
banks of no community in this country have been 
able to respond to the business requirements of 
that time. 


Not Dependent on New York City 


“There is a common myth, a popular belief, that 
the country banks of America are dependent upon 
New York City, whereas just the reverse of that 
proposition is true. On March 4 of this current 
year the New York banks held 873 millions of dol- 
lars of the reserve funds of the country banks of 
America, while it loaned out at that period only 
192 millions of dollars, holding 873 millions of dol- 
lars of the funds belonging to the country banks— 
and were loaning out on the same date only 192 
millions of dollars; so that instead of the country 
banks of America being dependent upon the great 
@entral reserve system of New York just the re- 
verse is true, and New York’s very life is the re- 
sources of the country banks of America. Now 
then that system resulted in the throwing into the 
vortex of Wall Street speculation the great reserve 
funds of America. When times are dull in the 
business world and these reserve funds are con- 


gested in the vaults of the banks of New York the 
New York banks in order to recoup themselves loan 
out these reserve funds for Wall Street speculation, 
and the result of that sort of system is that when 
business gets active again, when the demands are 
abnormal, when the season arrives and when com- 
mercial activity begins, and the country banks seek 
to draw back from this congested center the funds 
which belong to them, there is a stringency in the 
money market; high rates prevail and decimally in 
this country for the last fifty years we have had 
what we know as a financial panic; so that in 1907, 
for example, when business was prosperous—be- 
cause panics never come in dull times—when the 
demand for financial accommodations was wide- 
spread throughout the country, why the banks of 
the great central reserve cities could not draw in 
their funds fast enough and we witnessed the great- 
est financial panic that was ever witnessed on this 
continent since the foundation of the United States 
republic. 

“Now a system of this sort that in nearly every 
ten years of our existence brings distress and dis- 
aster and commercial and financial failure to every 
avenue of trade and to every part of this country, 
is manifestly a system under which business stag- 
gers rather than under which commerce is given 
wide range, and the effort has been for the last 
twenty years to correct this system. It found ex- 
pression in the Indianapolis monetary conference 
of 1897 when the merchants and bankers and pro- 
fessional men through their representatives as- 
sembled and drafted a bill for the correction of 
these evils. That measure was presented to the 
Congress of the United States and in due and usual 
process was filed in the archives of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and never heard of again. A little later on 
we had what is known as the Walker currency bill, 
which met the same fate. Still later on we had the 
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Fowler asset currency bill, which was reported by 
the Banking-arnd Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives,,and came so near being passed 
that the politicians of that body became very much 
frightened lest they might be doing something to 
relieve the business distress of this country, and 
therefore the speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, being on the eve of a national election, not 
wanting to go to the country to answer difficult 
problems and questions, immediately side tracked 
the Fowler asset currency bill and Congress sub- 
stituted for that measure what was known as the 
Vreeland-Aldrich currency bill, which was so much 
dead lumber; but it served its purpose, however— 
the purpose of keeping the currency question from 
being agitated on the eve of a national election and 
it saved the bacon of many congressmen who other- 
wise would not have been re-elected. 


Simply a Makeshift Bill 


“The Vreeland-Aldrich bill was simply a make- 
shift. The cost of getting the currency under that 
bill was obviously so great that those of us who 
had given our attention to the question knew per- 
fectly well and confidently predicted that there 
never would be used under the Vreeland-Aldrich act 
one dollar of currency and we lived to find ourselves 
prophets, and any of you who have a mind to go to 
Washington on a sight seeing tour will be shown 
through the Treasury building and there you will 
be shown five hundred millions of dollars of Vree- 
land-Aldrich currency, not one dollar of which has 
ever gotten out of the grated bars of the Treasury 
building, because no bank in America could ever 
have the opportunity to ask for the help offered by 
the Vreeland-Aldrich bill until it was all ready to 
fly the signal of distress at the masthead; so that 
proved utterly’ futile. 

“Now when Mr. Wilson was elected President of 
the United States and a Democratic Congress was 
elected they set to work immediately to revise the 
banking and currency laws of the country, and even 
before the President-elect was inaugurated I, as the 
prospective chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives, went 
to Princeton, N. J., and there Mr. Wilson and I 
went over the outlines of a currency bill which I 
had for some years had in mind. 

“The result of it has been, gentlemen, that we 
have established a system of regional reserve banks 
throughout the country, which will perform the 
functions of clearing houses and also other busi- 
ness of banking institutions. They had to be made 
the depositary of the reserve funds of the country. 
In other words, instead of congesting all the re- 
serve funds of the national banking system of the 
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United States in the single central reserve city of 
New York to the enormous amount indicated a 
while ago of 873 millions of dollars on the fourth 
day of March of the current year, we proposed over 
a period of thirty-six months to gradually draw 
back these reserve funds from the vaults of this 
great central reserve city and take them back to 
the sections where they originated and where they 
belonged and where they should stay to minister in 
response to the commercial and industrial require- 
ments of those respective communities. We have 
done it wisely. We have not done it suddenly so as 
to produce disaster or hardship. The process is to 
extend over a period of three years, and due notice 
is given the great bankers of the country that at 
the end of that time they can no longer hold all 
of the reserve funds of the country to be thrown 
into the maelstrom of Wall Street speculation, but 
rather to be kept on hand ready to respond to busi- 
ness requirements. 


Fiscal Agents of United States Government 


“These regional reserve banks are to be made the 
fiscal agents of the United States Government, so 
that instead of congesting in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington and in the sub-treasury of the 
United States the current funds of the Government, 
they will be kept in the banks for the use of com- 
merce, and the Government of the United States 
for the first time within the last seventy-five years 
will transact its business in a businesslike way by 
checking upon these regional reserve banks which 
are its fiscal agents rather than piling up great 
hoards of money withdrawn from the channels of 
trade and to be paid out later at the sub-treasuries. 

“These regional reserve banks are to be managed 
as any national bank by a board of directors com- 
posed of nine persons. Six of the nine directors 
are to be selected by the banks themselves—the 
stock-holding banks. Every national bank is re- 
quired, and every state bank is permitted, to sub- 
scribe to the stock of the regional reserve bank in 
an amount equal to six per cent. of its capital and 
unimpaired surplus; so that all the national banks 
must be stockholders and all of the state banks and 
trust companies are permitted to be stockholders 
if they please to that extent—to the amount of six 
per cent. of their capital and unimpaired surplus. 

“The banks as I have indicated are to be con- 
trolled by a board of directors, six of whom to be 
selected by the stock-holding banks and three by a 
Federal. Reserve Board at Washington. Three of 
the six directors to be selected by the stock-holding 
banks are essentially to represent the banking in- 
terests, therefore they may be officers or directors 
or attaches of banks. The other three directors te 
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be selected by the stock-holding banks are assumed 
to represent the commercial, industrial or agricul- 
tural interests of a given section, consequently they 
may not be bank officers or directors or employees 
of banks. The three directors of class “C” to be 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board are sup- 
posed to represent the public generally and they 
may not be officers, directors or employees of banks. 


Make-up of Federal Reserve Board 


“Now then, over the entire system we have 
erected what is known as a Federal Reserve Board 
composed of seven members with headquarters at 
Washington. Two of the members are ex officio, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The five remaining members are 
to be appointed by the President of the United 
States for a term of ten years at an annual salary 
of twelve thousand dollars, and these seven men 
constitute the Federal Reserve Board of the banking 
system to oversee the entire system, to see that the 
law is obeyed, to see that the banks are conducted 
upon business principles and to comply with every 
detail and every requirement of the statute. 

“The earnings of these regional reserve banks 
are to be divided, and I recall, as follows: a six 
per cent. cumulative dividend is to be paid upon 
the stock of the holding banks—a six per cent. 
cumulative dividend, net, which is a pretty good 
investment—six per cent. dividend net. After this 
cumulative dividend shall have been paid, the banks 
are required to accumulate a surplus of forty per 
cent. in order to strengthen their facilities for re- 
sponding to the business requirements of their re- 
spective regions. After the cumulative dividends 
shall have been paid and the surplus built up the 
excess earnings of all the banks—all the regional 
banks—go to the United States Government to pro- 
vide a gold reserve behind the outstanding Treas- 
ury notes, and when that shall have been done to be 
applied to the extinguishment of the bonded in- 
debtedness of the United States; so, gentlemen, it 
may be predicted that within a few years we will 
accumulate a gold reserve behind the green backs 
of this country dollar for dollar, so that there will 
no longer be in our system a disturbing element and 
a green back will be just as sound as a gold dollar 
or a gold certificate. 

“We have provided that there may be branches 
of these regional reserve banks established so as 
to better accummodate the commerce of the coun- 
try. We have provided for a Federal Advisory 
Board to be composed of one banker from each of 
the regions] reserve banking districts, to be se- 
lected by the board of directors of the regional 
reserve bank—a banking board with headquarters 


in Washington to offer suggestions and to tender 
advice to the Federal Reserve Board. 


“We have provided that banks with as much as 
one million of dollars capital may establish branch 
banks abroad for the accommodation of our for- 
eign commerce. One of the greatest impediments 
in the way of our expansion in trade abroad has 
been a lack of banking facilities, and millions upon 
millions of dollars of exchange collections have gone 
to London, Berlin and Paris because we have had 
no adequate banking facilities. Now banks with 
that amount of money-—a capital of one million 
of dollars—may establish branch banks abroad to 
expand our foreign relations—something that has 
been seriously needed in the South American Re- 
publics and in all foreign countries. 


“We propose to refund the two per cent. bonds 
of the United States into three per cent. bonds with- 
out the circulation privilege, and in that way 
eventually retire more than two-thirds of the 
bonded security, a currency which is a rigid cur- 
rency, never responsive to business requirements, 
but always dependent upon the state of the bond 
market—always. In other words, if the business of 
a community needs additional facilities and you go 
to a national bank to get those facilities, the banker 
always considers whether it will be more profitable 
to go out into the open bond market and buy United 
States two per cent. bonds and issue additional cur- 
rency thereupon, or whether it would be more prof- 
itable not to do it. So that your business require- 
ments are always met with that impediment—the 
state of the bond market instead of the necessi- 
ties of trade. Therefore we propose to retire these 
two per cent. bonds and the circulation privilege 
and refund them in three per cent. without the cir- 
culation privilege. There will be an increased rate 
of interest to be borne by the American public but 
the American public must remember that for the 
last thirty years under this national bank circula- 
tion privilege the United States has been enabled 
because of the fictitious value of the two per cent. 
bonds brought about by the circulation privilege— 
the United States has been enabled to float its debt 
at an abnormally low rate of interest—a lower rate 
than any nation of the whole civilized earth, and 
the people of this country have already gotten the 
advantage of this system in this low rate on their 
national indebtedness, and that in order to be sin- 
cere and honest and to keep faith with the holders 
of the United States two per cent. bonds they ought 
to be willing, as I am sure they wi!l be willing, to 
bear this trifling increased rate of interest upon 
the national debt; so that in a period of twenty 
years we will probably have retired five hundred 
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millions of dollars of the two per cent. bonds with 
the circulation privilege with a refund in the three 
per cent. bonds without the circulating privilege.” 


President Parker then introduced J. D. Moore 
of Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Moore said: 


“Mr. President, I thank you on behalf of the 
National Hardware Association for the kind invi- 
tation to be present on this occasion and to extend 
our friendly greetings to you and to this associ- 
ation. I have looked over this magnificent audience 
we have here this morning gathered from all parts 
of the country and have noticed with what interest 
and pleasure it has listened to this magnificent ad- 
dress that we have heard this morning, which is 
both interesting and very instructive, and even if 
I had prepared a speech I would not attempt to 
deliver it now. I would not want to take any of 
the thought out of your mind that has been left 
there. I would rather have them entrenched in 
your mind and let you take them home with you. 

“I am here this morning only to say that the 
National Hardware Association feels brotherly and 
friendly to the Southern Association. I have been 
a member of both associations almost from the 
very beginning—a member of this association 
twenty-five years and a member of the National 
Association since the second year of its history. 
Members of this association are largely members 
of that association, and therefore I come to you 
with the greetings of the National Association and 
to tell you that they are in good condition and that 
their membership is larger than it has ever been 
before and they are prospering, and they asked me 
to extend their greetings to this association.” 

President Parker then introduced Mr. John G. 
Purdie, representative of the American, Iron, Steel 
and Heavy Hardware Association, who spoke 
briefly. 

President Parker then introduced Major W. H. 
Banks, representative of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers Association, and Mr. Swartout, 
a representative of the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Association. 


N. R. H. A. President Is Heard 


E. E. Mitchell, the newly elected president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, spoke as 


follows: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, of course I am proud to 


be here. I am proud to bring to this gathering the 
greetings of the National Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation, which as your president has just said, I have 
the honor of being at the head of at this time. 
You, ladies and gentlemen, of course, know what 
the National Retail Hardware Association is. We 
are an association of the ‘live wires’ at the plow, 
the fellows who pass their money up to these other 
follows who have just been telling what to do with 
it. We are the fellows that gave them the money 
and they do not know what to do with it. I repre- 
sent an organization composed of between fifteen 
and twenty thousand of the live retailers of about 
forty states of this Union. We are always glad 
to come in contact with the jobbers and manufac- 
turers of this great country. We believe, we feel 
and know they are our friends. Sometimes they 
step on our toes and sometimes we step on theirs, 
but that is all in the course of our regular busi- 
ness and we are always glad to come in contact with 
them and for them to come in contact with us. Our 
next annual meeting is at St. Paul about a year 
from now. I want to give you a cordial invitation 
at this time—both jobbers and manufacturers—all 
of you, to come over there and see us. I want you 
to look us over. In view of the present conditions 
sometimes it is mighty hard to meet things that 
we have to meet as retailers and we will be glad at 
any time to take up some of those problems with 
the manufacturers of the jobbers. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, Mr. President, the members of this as- 
sociation, jobbers and manufacturers, I want to 
say that I am very glad to be here and bring you 
greetings from the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation.” 
Second Session, Wednesday Morning, June 10 

The jobbers assembled in executive session at 
10 a. m. Wednesday. 

President Parker read his annual report. He 
congratulated the association on the splendid work 
of the past and said the future was full of promise 
for better and bigger things; that business was 
good, collections were good, and prospects were 
promising for fair crops. He said a better under- 
standing existed today than at any time in the his- 
tory of the association work in the relation of the 
association with manufacturers; that the relation 
of the association with retailers was more cordial 
at present than ever before. He stated the jobbers 
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were more than ever being recognized as the legiti- 
mate channel for the distribution of the manufac- 
turers’ products. He said the association now had 
within its ranks as far as known every eligible 
hardware jobber in the South. He expressed sor- 
row in announcing the death on January 21, 1914, 
of Adolph Krauker, the senior partner of the firm 
of Krauker, York and Moree, of El Paso, Texas; 
also on the death of W. P. Smith, at one time a mem- 
ber of the association and a member of the “Old 
Guard”; also A. D. Langstaff, of Memphis, Tenn., 
who was the second president of the association; 
also Harry B. Lupton, of Pittsburgh, and also Mr. 
Jamison, of Alabama. He thanked the association 
for the support and co-operation given him during 
the past year. 

The Secretary also read his annual report, which 
was not given out for publication. 

Reports of the supply committee, metal commit- 
tee, transportation committee, grievance committee, 
steel shape committee, scovil hoe committee, and the 
ammunition committee were read, and placed on 
file, also the report of the executive committee, 
which was to be taken up and discussed at a later 
session. 

The following telegram was read from C. H. 
Ireland, of Greensboro, N. C., who was unable to be 
present: 


“Mr. W. A. Parker, President: May each breeze that 
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kisses those beautiful hilltops be laden with the ozone 
of a genuine fraternity; each zephyr borne along the 
corridors of your hostlery be redolent with the sweet 
perfume of a joyous fellowship; each session of your 
gathering permeated by singleness of purpose, and 
may the session of 1914 prove the best and most help- 
ful in the history of the Association.” 

T. James Fernley, secretary of the National 
Hardware Association, was invited by a special 
messenger to attend the session. On his arrival 
Mr. Fernley addressed the convention briefily. He 
said he carried the best wishes to the association 
from the National Hardware Association. He said 
it was in the midst of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association that he received his first instruc- 
tions as a trade association secretary—a good many 
years ago, more than he cared to own up to. He 
said his association was rapidly growing and he 
said he was pleased to know that the Southern 
were meeting with prosperity. He referred to the 
late decisions of the Supreme Court in relation to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; that the Government 
had taken a position that was never contemplated 
by the officials of trade associations. He referred 
to the importance of the jobbers keeping the cost 
of doing business down as low as possible so as to 
meet pressing competition. He said the average 
profits of the jobbers were very little above what 
could be secured in the way of interest on a good 
mortgage. 


SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW IS DISCUSSED 


§ epee jobbers met in joint session with the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers Association at 10 
o’clock Thursday morning, President Gladding of 
the Manufacturers Association acting as chairman. 

The chairman announced the first thing on the 
program would be an address by William Marshall 
Bullitt, former U. S. Solicitor-General, on the sub- 
ject of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Mr. Bullitt spoke as follows: 

“As far back in the early history of England as 
the time of King Edward the Sixth the people of 
England had the simple idea that they ought to 
encourage in every way the producer to sell directly 
to the consumer, and accordingly they had laws 
punishing with quite heavy penalties any person 


who was guilty of the offences of what was known 
in the common law as forestalling, regrating and 
engrossing, which translated into modern language 
means that a man shall not be allowed with refer- 
ence to foodstuffs to buy anything on its way to 
the market. Neither was he allowed to dissuade 
persons from bringing foodstuffs to market. 
Neither was he allowed after it got to the market 
to buy it again in the market for the purpose of 
re-selling it again over in that market or any place 
within four miles thereof. Furthermore, he was 
prohibited from buying up any considerable portion 
of foodstuffs for the purpose of selling it any place 
within the Kingdom of England. The idea of the 
people, then, was, as I say, that the producer should 
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deal directly with the consumer and they proposed 
to eliminate the middle man. In other words, they 
were attempting to do by law that which has 
finally as a result of an economical development 
come to pass to some extent. So that was the state 
of the law in England up to the time—curiously 
enough—of the American Revolution, and indeed 
until 1884. The last few years it had fallen into 
disuse, when those statutes were repealed. That 
gives you a little idea of the law of England— 
what it was—as far as foodstuff was concerned. 
Nobody could buy them with the idea of re-selling 
them in the same market or within four miles of it. 
Nobody could buy them in considerable lots for the 
purpose of re-selling at all. 


How Monopolies Were Created in England 


“Now then, there was another condition, which 
is closely allied to it. Away back in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and before that, it was a cus- 
tomary thing for the kings and queens of England 
to grant by royal patent the right to individuals to 
have the exclusive privilege of dealing in some par- 
ticular commodity or thing—some particular trade, 
and provided that nobody else should deal in the 
same thing. In other words, it goes by royal paten‘* 
to different people, the exclusive right to either 
trade in something or manufacture something. 
That exclusive right was called a monopoly. The 
abuses were so great that under King James I. a 
law was passed to abolish all of the exclusive privi- 
leges except, first, for patents for new inventions 
for fourteen years; second, printing, and third, 
making gun powder and other munitions of war. 
The effect of these monopolies was to put up prices 
of things other than foodstuffs; so it did not take 
very long before the people of England commenced 
to refer to the word monopoly, not in language as 
the royal license from the King, but the word mon- 
opoly came to be applied to anything that brought 
about an increase of price of a commodity, and by 
a confusion of thought to be applied to any condi- 
tion of affairs where the result was to enhance the 
prices of all commodities. 

“Now turn with me to another, but closely allied 
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subject, which you will presently see to be insep- 
arably united with the idea of monopolies in the 
framing of the anti trust law. : 

“During that same early period of history it 
was held in England that a man could not volun- 
tarily agree to keep out of business, and that even 
if he did so agree the contract was void. In the 
days of Henry V, an English judge flew into a 
passion at the very sight of a contract by which 
a man agreed to keep out of business, and declared 
with an oath that he would like to put in jail the 
person who had procured such a contract. In ac- 
cordance with that crude idea the courts for a 
long time held that it was against public policy for 
a man to agree not to work at his trade or to 
keep out of business, because they said if he did 
not work he might become a pauper and a charge 
on the community, or the public would be deprived 
of the services in that particular pursuit in which 
he was most skilled; or it tended to lessen the 
products of industry and ingenuity; or it pre- 
vented competition and enhanced prices by en- 
abling corporations to buy off individual rivals 
and thus monopolize the field for themselves. 

“I cannot stop to review the changes that as the 
result of commercial development gradually took 
place in the laws on that subject, further than to 
say that it soon came to be recognized that the 
old hard and fast rule instead of encouraging 
trade really hampered it. For example, such 
cases as these arose: 

“First, if a man wanted to sell his established 
business and good will, no purchaser would pay 
the full value of it unless the owner would promise 
not to start a rival business immediately in the 
same town. The trade would not be hurt by such 
a contract as the public still had the benefit of the 
same business; 

“Second, similarly, if a partner desired to re- 
tire from the firm, his fellow partner would not 
pay him the full value of his interest unless he 
would agree not to start a competing business; 

“Third, a man entering a partnership would 
agree that he would not at the same time run an- 
other competing business; 

“Fourth, the owner of a vacant lot of land ad- 
joining his place of business would only sell on 
condition that the purchaser would not use it for 
a competing store next door; 

“Fifth, an expert artisan would only teach an 
apprentice his trade on condition that the appren- 
tice would not start a rival business in the same 
town; 

“Sixth, business was very local in the days 
before steamboats, railways, telegraph and news- 
papers, and the above instances will serve to show 
that there were some contracts which, while they 
would certainly restrain the future trade of the 
man selling out his business, the retiring partner, 
the incoming partner, the seller of land, or the 
apprentice, yet such contracts worked no hardship 
on the general public, because the old trade could 
go on as before with the increased public addition 
of, first, new blood in the business; second, enable 
the man to sell out one business and go into a new 
enterprise without losing the benefit of his years’ 
work building up his business; third, development 
of land; and fourth, the education of skilled ap- 
prentices. 

“As such new instances arose the court sought 
for some way by which such contracts could be 
sustained, notwithstanding the general customary 
rules that contracts in restraint of trade were 
void. 

‘One by one as such instances arose the courts 
decided that the contract was valid and laid down 
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the rule that where the restraint was reasonable 
the contract would be sustained. It came then to 
be a commonplace way of expressing it that rea- 
sonable restraints of trade were lawful. While 
there was a general mode of expression it was not 
meant that a particular contract was reasonable 
according to what a particular judge might think 
in a general way was fair. It meant that if the 
main object of the contract was for a lawful pur- 
pose, such as the sale of a business or property, 
or instructing an apprentice, a mere incidental 
stipulation that the person who was retiring from 
business and selling his good will, should not im- 
mediately turn around and start a competing busi- 
ness, thus seeking to use the very thing he had 
sold, was a valid stipulation. 

“In addition to contracts where a person volun- 
tarily restrained his own trade, such for example 
that I have cited, there were other classes of con- 
tracts between two or more persons, the object 
of which was to restrain the business of a third 
or innocent party. Such contracts were unlawful 
and could not be enforced. 


Business Got Into Combinations 


“Now in the United States during the nine- 
teenth century all sorts of arrangements arose be- 
fore the courts with the law in that condition, and 
that same law was carried out and became the law 
of the United States with reference to this rea- 
sonable restraint of trade, but as society got more 
civilized it was found that business got into vari- 
ous combinations, and there were various kinds 
of contracts and combinations the object of which 
was to suppress competition. Sometimes the com- 
binations would take the form of an attempt to 
corner the market in stocks, wheat, or some other 
commodity. The courts universally held that such 
a combination was illegal because of the purpose 
to enhance prices and thus injure the public. 

“Another type of contract was where the dealers 
in the commodity agreed that they would not sell 
the commodity below a certain price, or that they 
would not sell it at all except with the consent of 
a majority of those in the agreement. 

“It was quite a common thing 40 or 50 years 
ago for the dealers in a town to agree upon prices 
and to divide the profits, while keeping up the ap- 
pearance of competition. It came to be the estab- 
lished law in this country that any combination 
to raise or suppress the price of a commodity 
either by suppressing competition between the 
dealers therein, or by securing control of the total 
available supply and then withholding it from 
sale, was a restraint of trade and against public 
policy and hence void. 

“The courts did not always assign the same rea- 
sons for the illegality of such combinations. The 
reason was differently assigned as a restraint of 
trade, suppression of competition, monopoly, en- 
hancement of prices, control of prices, injury to 
commerce or to the people, or a general statement 
that the combination was against public policy. 

“Without stopping to inquire minutely which 
was the most correct designation of the vicious 
nature of such combinations, it is sufficient to say 
that any combination, the object of which was to 
suppress competition or to enhance prices, was il- 
legal. When two individuais, conducting grocery 
stores in the same town, form a partnership that 
very act would suppress competition between them, 
and yet no one would consider such partnership 
agreement as void. Why? Simply because every 
doctrine must have a reasonable interpretation; 
and while combinations to suppress competition 
are void, it does not mean that every contract or 
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combination that eliminates—even intentionally 
eliminates competition—was void. It depends upon 
a reasonable view of the subject, or as has been 
aptly expressed, ‘viewed in the light. of reason.’ 
As conditions went on in this country certain very 
large aggregations of capital, particularly the 
sugar trust and the Standard Oil Company became 
the object of attack, and the sugar trust and the 
Standard Oil Company undoubtedly did a great 
many things which in common parlance would be 
termed unfair competition. It is not necessary to 
rehearse them, you know what they are, selling 
some times at low prices for the purpose of driving 
out a competitor and immediately after putting up 
the price. It was for that reason there came to be 
a call in this country that some way ought to be 
devised by which they could be reached. Now of 
course the laws of the separate states against com- 
binations which had the object of enhancing prices 
or suppressing competition, they were sufficient to 
have reached even the Standard Oil Company or 
the American Tobacco Company, but the trouble 
was in the 80’s the states were not strong enough. 
There is no use of going into the reasons why they 
were not. The laws were there, but the states 
could not reach those particular corporations and 
prevent the things they were doing, which the 
people came to feel were for one reason or another 
improper; and therefore they turned to the Fed- 
eral government; but the trouble with the Federal 
government was that the Federal government as a 
mere matter of constitutional law had no such a 
thing as a common law. In other words, the Fed- 
eral government could not enforce the common law 
of England. The individual states could. That is 
a matter of the Constitution; it is not necessary 
to go into it, but it is a fact that the states could 
enforce the laws that came from England, but the 
United States could not enforce those and could 
only enforce the laws passed by Congress. 


Our First Anti-Trust Law in 1890 


“The first anti-trust law that was ever intro- 
duced in Congress was in the year 1889 by Ragan 
of Texas, and it came to be quite a popular sub- 
ject to talk about. In 1890 what is known as the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law was passed, with which 
you are all familiar. That law provided in its first 
section that every contract, combination and con- 
spiracy in the form of a contract or otherwise in 
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restraint of interstate trade was void and illegal, 
and anybody that entered into such a contract 
should be punished. The second section provided 
that every person who shall monopolize, attempt 
to monopolize or combine with others to monopo- 
lize any part of interestate trade or commerce 
shall be punished by fine and imprisonment. 

“For a good many years—for a number of years 
at least—nobody paid any attention to the law. 
When I first began to practice law the Supreme 
Court of the United States had never even had a 
case before it involving the anti-trust law, and 
after that for a good many years all of the lawyers 
of any large practice just ignored it and advised 
their clients not to pay any attention to it at all. 
It was considered practically a dead letter. That 
was the general attitude, but gradually during a 
period of ten or fifteen years one case after an- 
other went to the Supreme Court and gradually 
the meaning of that law was brought home to the 
people, culminating of course in the Standard Oil 
and the American Tobacco Company cases. 

“There has been no scheme yet devised which 
could evade the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The 
Supreme Court has itself said that no matter how 
hidden or what forms it was put under that nothing 
could evade it. It reaches results. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law does not undertake to say that you 
shall not do this thing or that thing; it strikes at 
results. This is the cardinal thought I want to 
bring to you, that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law as 
it stands now strikes at not a particular business 
perhaps that you may do, but it strikes at the re- 
sult of what is done. It says that any scheme or 
combination, the result of which is to unduly en- 
hance prices and suppress competition—now, mark 
you, the court says ‘unduly.’ It does not inter- 
fere with the ordinary normal business agreements 
such as forming partnerships or the lessening of 
expense by consolidation or any thing of that sort, 
but when the combination is such that it unduly 
raises prices and unduly and unreasonably inter- 
feres with interstate commerce, then it can be 
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reached no matter how it is hidden; and it does 
not undertake to declare any particular thing il- 
legal, but simply it strikes at the plain result and 
when the result is so, it is illegal. 


The Proposed Amendments 


“Just a word now upon the new law and to call 
your attention to the present administration. 
Largely I think that we might well agree, as the 
result of mere politics that politicians were not sat- 
isfied with the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in that 
shape. It is true they could not point to any trust 
that had not been dissolved. They could not point 
to any trust that had not been successfully prose- 
cuted under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and then 
dissolved, but they thought there should be some 
amendments. 

“There is an old saying that ‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.’ Despite the unreasoning 
criticisms of the Supreme Court by ignorant peo- 
ple, the best indication of the strong and sound con- 
struction it has given to the Anti-Trust Act will 
be found in a brief review of the accomplishments 
thereunder. 

“It has repudiated the theory of literal interpre- 
tation which would have destroyed every day busi- 
ness and has adopted the rule of reasonable con- 
struction. The ordinary agreements of purchase 
and sale of partnership and corporate organization 
are not illegal, even if they must, necessarily, to a 
slight degree restrain competition and interstate 
commerce between the parties to such agreement. 
But, on the other hand, every conceivable contract, 
combination or association, having as its direct ob- 
ject, or effect the control of prices, limitation of 
production, division of territory, or pooling of prof- 
its or to prevent others from having a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete in any particular field of en- 
deavor, imposes an undue restraint upon trade, and 
is in violation of the first section of the act. 

“The Supreme Court has brought within the 
stringent penalties of the Anti-Trust Act, by way 
of dissolution, injunction, or punishment, such di- 
verse combinations as railway pooling agreements, 
manufacturers’ pools, the Northern Security Hold- 
ing Company, the beef trust, Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Union Pacific merger, Bath Tub Trust, 
the Cotton Corner, the Hard Coal Trust, and in- 
numerous pools and associations of coal dealers, 
grocers, druggists, butchers, night riders, glass 
manufacturers, steamboats, electric light manufac- 
turers, wire makers, millers, plumbers, etc. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that every case in- 
volving a great industrial trust that has reached 
a final decision has resulted in a complete victory 
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for the Government and notwithstanding the fact 
that in no case has the law been found ineffective 
to reach any wrongful or pernicious business prac- 
tice, there has been under the present administra- 
tion a constant agitation to amend the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law or to supplement it by more string- 
ent provisions. 
The Clayton Bill 


“I don’t know how closely the members of this 
association keep up with legislation in Congress— 
perhaps closer than I do. I shall now give a brief 
review of the bills pending in Congress looking to 
such amendment or supplement. There are three 
such bills, all of which have passed the House of 
Representatives and are now pending before the 
Senate. The first is the Clayton Bill, H. R. No. 
15,657, entitled ‘A bill to Supplement Existing 
Laws Against Unreasonable Restrictions and Mon- 
opolies, and for Other Purposes.’ The second is 
the Covington Bill, H. R. No. 15,613, entitled ‘A 
Bill to Create an Interstate Trade Commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses.’ The third is the Rayburn Bill, H. R. No. 
16,133, entitled ‘A Bill to Amend Section 20 of an 
Act to Regulate Congress,’ having as its object the 
supervision of the issuance of stocks and bonds by 
common carriers. As these proposed bills have not 
yet been enacted into laws I shall not attempt a 
minute analysis of them, but shall content myself 
with calling your attention to their main features 
and pointing out some of the principal objections 
to them. 

“First, the Clayton Anti-Trust Bill—section two 
prohibits, under penalty of heavy fine and imprison- 
ment, any person from selling commodities to one 
person at a price different from what the commodity 
is sold to another person, with the purpose or intent 
to wrongfully injure the business of a competitor 
of either the purchaser or the seller. What is 
meant by ‘wrongfully injure’ no one knows. 

“The Democratic administration gives as its 
reason for favoring such a statute that in the past 
the Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company lowered the prices of their com- 
modities below the cost of production in some com- 
munities so as to destroy their competitors with 
a view ultimately to acquire a monopoly in that 
section of the country. 

“There is no need of this new statute to prevent 
such practice. If, in any instance, a company 
lowers the price of its commodity with the intent 
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to destroy competitors, with a view to acquiring a 
monopoly, the present Anti-Trust Act reaches that 
precise condition, as, for example, demonstrated in 
the case of the American Tobacco Company which 
had been guilty of such practice, and it was dis- 
solved by the court. ; 

“This new Clayton bill, however, prohibiting a 
person from selling his goods in one state at a dif- 
ferent price from what he sells them at in another 
state, hampers business, and instead of helping the 
public to reduce the cost of living will simply result 
in preventing business men from making low prices 
as a special inducement at any time. The Clayton 
Bill punishes a man for making low prices with 
intent to injure his competitor, but every business 
man wants to get the business for himself and will 
frequently sell his goods at a low price in order to 
get the business, rather than to close down his fac- 
tory and throw men out of employment because he 
cannot get orders at the higher prices. 

“Section three of the Clayton Bill prohibits a 
mine owner from refusing to sell the product of his 
mine to any responsible person who applies to pur- 
chase it. Instead of preventing a monopoly it opens 
the way through to monopoly. Some responsible 
person can come and buy the entire product of the 
mine and the mine owner will have no right to 
refuse to sell it. The Clayton Bill opens the way 
to create the very abuse that he is trying to over- 
come. For example, if heretofore a railroad com- 
pany has been buying most of the product of a mine 
so that industries in the neighborhood have not been 
able to get any coal from that mine, Mr. Clayton, 
no doubt, thought he was opening the way to enable 
those industries to buy from the mine. The bill 
has exactly the opposite effect. The railroad will 
simply go and demand the right to buy the entire 
product from the mine and the mine owners will sell 
it all to the railroad and give as the excuse that the 
Clayton Bill prevented them from refusing to sell 
to the railroad. 

“Of course, you as business men will understand 
one thing that anybody who has had any consider- 
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John Donnan, secretary of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association 


able view of Congress and the men, particularly in 
the House of Representatives, who pass laws, I 
would not like to have it said, but we all know that 
the average man in Congress who undertakes to 
draw a law dealing with business is a man who 
not only does not know what he is talking about, 
but no man in business would trust him to attend 
to his business for him. That is why congressmen 
draw bills, disposing of and controlling not only 
vast amounts of money, but controlling and dis- 
posing of the methods of conducting vast business 
enterprises, and the very men that draft those laws 
are men whom no business man on earth would 
trust as having intelligence enough to conduct his 
business. There is hardly a law of Congress that 
you can pick“up but what is susceptible of two or 
three constructions. You cannot tell on earth what 
they mean by it. The author of the bills often does 
not have the remotest idea of how that jargon of 
words that is being rolled out is going to fit in with 
the actual existing facts. That is the way they pass 
laws in Congress, and when they pass a law that 
you can hardly tell what it means they then com- 
plain that the courts have to select on one construc- 
tion rather than upon another, so it is almost im- 
possible to tell what the laws mean.” 

The speaker in conclusion recommended that the 


members of the association secure a copy of the pro- » . 


visions proposed in the Clayton Anti-Trust Bill. 


Discussed Direct Shipments 


The two associations then went into joint execu- 
tive session and principally discussed the question 
of direct shipments. 

At the closing session, Friday morning, the 
association met in Executive Session. 

The report of the executive committee was taken 
up and discussed in some detail. 

At the conclusion of the consideration of the re- 
port of Executive Committee, Mr. McIntosh, of 
Cleveland, addressed the association at some length 


‘ time. 
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on the progress being made to secure one cent let- 
ter postage. He said the work was being pushed 
vigorously and he predicted the One Cent Letter 
League would win in the end. 

The memorial committee presented resolutions 
of condolence on the death of the following: W. P. 
Smith, of Knoxville; A. D. Langstaff, New York 
City; Henry B. Lupton, Pittsburgh, Penna.; Mr. 
Jamison, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Adolph Krakauer, El 
Paso, Texas; Mr. Roberts, Alexandria, La.; George 
Hardy, Alexandria, La. They were adopted by a 
rising vote. 


The Resolution 


The committee on resolutions made the follow- 
ing report, and recommended that the following 
resolutions be adopted: 


Whereas, our association was organized and exists 
for the primary purpose of promoting the business in- 
terests of its members. The annual conventions are 
held in order that the members coming from all parts 
of the South may meet and exchange views, impart to 
each other new ideas, make strong weak places, devise 
better methods for service to the trade, and promote 
harmonious and plasant relations in the hardware busi- 
ness from the manufacturer on down the line to the 
ultimate consumer. In order for our work to be well 
done it requires skill, experience and a high order of 
executive ability from our president and each and every 
officer of the association. 


We are to be congratulated that our officers have 
measured up to these high qualifications in so signal a 
manner during the past year. The splendid success of 
this convention is due to their ability, faithfulness and 
untiring exertions. 


While business is, and ever must be, the keynote of 
our conventions, we realize that there is another fea- 
ture of our meeting together which is very valuable to 
us all and which is far reaching in its effects. Friend- 
ship, good fellowship, mutual regard and respect must 
co-exist and go hand in hand with every business fea- 
ture, or our work here would have no permanent value. 
The promotion of the social side of a convention entails 
no small task on officers and committeemen. To do 
this part of the work well requires a spirit of ever- 
ready service, good nature, tact, and geniality. It re- 
quires good taste in selecting the social functions and 
untiring activity in seeing that everybody has a good 
The delightful social hours we have all enjoyed 
so thoroughly during this convention attest in no un- 
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certain terms the success our officers and committee- 
men have achieved in discharging these delicate duties 
which were imposed upon them. 

Efficiency experts have taught us that men do their 
best work and enjoy health and soul-building recrea- 
tion to the greatest degree when they labor and play in 
comfortable and beautiful environments. This historic 
spot and this splendid hotel have furnished us an ideal 
setting for our convention. The ozone from these lofty 
mountains and the sparkling waters of the spring have 
invigorated our bodies; the beautiful grounds and mag- 
nificent views have delighted our eyes; the cool and 
refreshing breezes have brought sweet sleep and rest. 


Therefore, be it resolved by this convention: First, 


that the grateful, sincere, and hearty thanks of this © 


convention be and the same are hereby extended our re- 
tiring president, each of the officers and committeemen, 
each one who has delivered an address to us, for the 
faithful and efficient manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties. 


That, our commendation of their efforts and services 
is not transitory, but will always be held in sweet and 
pleasant memory. 


That we feel assured their good work will bear much 
fruit to this association and all it stands for in years 
to come, and that they are justly entitled to the su- 
preme satisfaction of a knowledge of duty well and 
faithfully done. 


That we are grateful to the newspapers which have 
given news of our meetings to those who could not at- 
tend and to each and every person who has in any way 
added to our pleasure and comfort. 


Second, That at the conclusion of this most helpful, 
successful and enjoyable convention, we each and all 
pledge ourselves to labor diligently during the coming 
year in the interests of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association to the end that it may continue to 
grow in strength and usefulness. 


On motion the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 
No Place of Meeting Selected 
The committee on place of meeting reported that 


the general sentiment of the committee was in 
favor of Atlantic City as the next place of meet- 
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Two of the charming young women at the convention, 
Miss Asbury, daughter of C. W. Asbury, Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. H. P. Riley of Baltimore 


ing, and Mr. Barker who made the report stated, 
however, that the committee preferred to have the 
association make known its preference. Mr. Moore, 
of Birmingham, addressed the convention and 
urged the acceptance of his invitation that the city 
of Birmingham be selected. Mr. Pitkin of New 
Orleans spoke in favor of that city. 


After some discussion it was moved and car- 
ried that the matter be left to the discretion of 
the committee on place of meeting, and if they 
desire to do so they could take a poll of the member- 
ship as to the preference of the members at a later 
date. 


The committee on nominations recommended the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 


President, S. St. J. Eshleman, of New Orleans. 
First Vice-Prest., J. C. Bering, Houston, Texas. 
Second Vice-Prest., Fred Orgill. 


Executive Committeeman for four years, W. M. 
Pitkin, New Orleans 


On motion the report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and the Secretary was authorized to cast the 
vote of the association for the respective nominees. 
This was done and they were declared duly elected 
officers for the ensuing year. 


The retiring president, Mr. Parker, thanked the 
association for the appreciation shown him during 
his incumbency in office. It was stated by one of 
the members of the nominating committee that 
Mr. Parker had refused the nomination for a sec- 
ond term on the grounds of health. 


Mr. Pitkin, the only newly elected officer, present, 
thanked the association for the honor conferred on 


him. 
Whereupon the convention adjourned sine die. 
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MANUFACTURERS HOLD SEVERAL SESSIONS 


HE American Hardware Manufacturers Associa- 

tion held its semi-annual convention in connec- 

tion with the Southern Hardware Jobbers Associa- 

tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 9, 10, 
11 and 12. 

Tuesday’s session was a joint meeting and on 
Wednesday the manufacturers in executive session 
held their most important meeting. 

During the past six months the manufacturers 
have made a most substantial increase in member- 
ship which in the face of depressed general business 
is indicative of the need of strength and help of- 
fered by such a body. 

In his opening address President N. A. Gladding 
expressed his appreciation of the honors conferred 
upon him by his election at Atlantic City and then 
paid a splendid tribute to Secretary F. D. Mitchell 
and other officers for their untiring efforts to for- 
ward association work. 7 

“During the remaining months of our adminis- 
tration it will be the endeavor of your officers to 
give you every possible service within the limits 
of the association’s ability. 

“T trust that each one of you will be successful 
in your business affairs and that we will come to 
the October meeting in fine colors, both as an asso- 
ciation as well as individual manufacturers. 

“In some of the letters received during our mem- 
bership campaign, questions were asked by a few 
regarding the benefits to be derived from this or- 
ganization and in our replies we tried to set forth 
the principal objects of its existence, the main thing 
being, we believe, in the manufacturers getting 
together for the discussion of those matters of com- 
mon concern in which we are all interested, such 
as our relations with each other and with the 
trade; the reforms that can be brought about in 
the carrying on of manufacturing businesses, also 
the legislation that is proposed from time to time 
by the United States Government or by the various 
states in which we do business. And not least of 
all is the getting together in a fraternal way with 
our friends, the jobbers, for by this means we are 
able to make personal acquaintance and lasting 
friendships that can never be accomplished through 
correspondence or in any other way.” 


President E. E. Mitchell and Secretary Corey of 
the National Retail Hardware Association, were 
present and President Mitchell’s remarks were re- 
ceived with distinct favor. He spoke in part as 
follows: 

“I am pleased to be with you and bring you 
greetings from the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, an association as you know composed of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 of the best retail hard- 
ware dealers in about 40 states of this union.. 

“We as an association are trying to do all the 
good we can and as little harm as possible, and I 
wish to say at the outset that nothing that I may 
say is intended to convey to your mind that we 
wish the jobber eliminated. He has a place to fill 
in the distribution of hardware the same as the 
retailer, but he should not ask to perform services 
and receive pay for same when his services are not 
needed in handling certain lines or certain ac- 
counts. 

“We recognize that you manufacturers are mak- 
ing goods for the consumer and not for the job- 
ber or retailer, and that it is a part of your duty 
to get your goods in the hands of the consumer at 
a reasonable cost for distribution, using the near- 
est and most economical route to reach him. We 
as buyers for our respective communities recognize 
our responsibility and fully realize that it is our 
duty to buy your goods so we can put them in the 
hands of our customers at the right price and as 
cheap as they can get them through any other chan- 
nel and we believe it is a part of your duty as 
manufacturers to see that we are put in a position 
to do this either through the jobber or direct. 

“We as an association are urging such of our 
members that are not already cash buyers to use 
their local banks if necessary to discount their bills 
so as to make their business as attractive as pos- 
sible and in many other ways to protect and im- 
prove their business and make them stremger and 
better merchants. 

“We believe the trade is very much over can- 
vassed, which adds extra expense to the distribution 
of goods by increasing the number as well as re- 
ducing the size of orders taken, to say nothing of 
the enormous expense to the concerns sending the 
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George H. Harper of the National Enameling & 
Stamping Company, Baltimore, and Miss Nan Davis 
and Miss Clark of Lynchburg, Va. 


surplus representatives out and the retailers enter- 
taining them, we as retailers would appreciate any- 
thing you gentlemen can do to remedy this great 
error.” 

T. James Fernley, secretary of the National 
Hardware Association, was the next speaker and 
his meaty address was exactly what was expected 
by those who have heard Mr. Fernley before. Mr. 
Fernley touched an old subject in a new way and 
the statistics and sound business logic in his re- 
marks met with most general approval. His re- 
marks were as follows: 

“It affords me a great deal of pleasure to meet 
you to-day and to bring you the fraternal greetings 
of the National Hardware Association of the United 
States, which organization is occupying, at this 
moment, a stronger position in the association 
realm than any similar organization in this coun- 
try. We now have in our ranks 250 members, dis- 
tributing a product of probably $500,000,000. As 
you are all aware, the object of the organization is 
to create more cordial relations between the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and with our customers, 
the retail trade. 
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W. J. Wetstein and son, W. G. Wetstein, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Naturally, the character of work performed by 
the association differs from time to time in accord- 
ance with conditions with which the association is 
environed. ; 

“I need not at this time tell you of the position 
taken by those in authority in Washington as it is 
quite well known to all men in trade to-day that 
nothing will be tolerated that has the slightest ap- 
pearance of interfering with the “free flow” of com- 
merce. The Department of Justice has said: 

“Any action on the part of two or more men which 
has for its effect the restraining of the free flow of 
any commodity from maker to user is contrary to the 
purposes of the Sherman anti-trust law.” 

“This interpretation having been announced, the 
only proper course to pursue is to respect it and 
to avoid doing anything which savors of an agree- 
ment to control selling prices, or which in any 
manner restrains any one else. 

“The members of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation have, however, the right to prove, through 
educational means, that the wholesaler occupies a 
proper economic position in the commercial world. 

“We believe that the manufacturers in this coun- 
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G. H. Jantz of the American Wringer Company, New 
York and J. D. Moore of Birmingham, Ala. 


try of hardware and kindred lines know that their 
goods can be placed to better advantage in the 
hands of the ultimate consumer when passing 
through the hands of the jobber than if our manu- 
facturing friends would attempt to do this work 
personally. We have no issue to-day of any manu- 
facturer who prefers to do business without the in- 
tervention of the jobber. This is his moral privi- 
lege and under the law is right, and it is our opin- 
ion that the action of manufacturers in the future 
will be along a high grade and honorable line, re- 
gardless of whether there is a system of espionage 
or not. : 

“It has been said that the jobber is as necessary 
to a manufacturer and retailer as a bridge is to a 
chasm, and it is through this medium that a great 
volume of business can be most economically con- 
ducted with due regard to the equities of the ulti- 
mate consumer. Of course the wholesaler encoun- 
ters a feeling on the part of some retailers that he 




















John A. Harvin, President Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association, Houston, Texas, and S. 
B.McGee of the Lufkin Rule Company 


might be able to buy goods cheaper if purchased 
direct from the manufacturer, but is this correct? 
Would not the manufacturer be compelled to place 
his business upon a higher basis of cost to meet the 
expense of distribution to the upward of 20,000 
retailers of this country? 

“I am addressing many men whose product is to- 
day on the shelves of 18,000 or 20,000 retail stores. 
Have you ever figured what would be the expense 
of reaching with a single line of goods this many 
retail men? The salesman who visits three retail 
dealers a day would see but 900 retail dealers in a 
year. At this rate it would take 20 salesmen to 
cover the country for a single manufacturer, and 
the expense of salary and traveling would be enor- 
mous. 

“To-day this same manufacturer has through the 
membership of the National Hardware Association 
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A. B. Way and Gregory S. Bryan of the Bridgeport 
Chain Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 


between 4000 and 5000 salesmen traveling through- 
out the country at the expense of the wholesale 
houses, offering his goods to the retailer in the most 
remote sections of our country. 

“There is the further advantage of the finances 
of the business. Those manufacturers who dis- 
tribute through the jobbing trade have from 200 
to 400 accounts on their books instead of 18,000 
accounts if the manufacturer should ignore the job- 
ber.- From the retailer’s standpoint, is not the job- 
ber performing a service which is of great benefit? 
The wholesaler assembles in advance of the season’s 
requirements a large assortment of goods, buying 
many lines in carload quantities and thus employing 
a corps of high grade salesmen to visit the retailer 
giving him an opportunity to select such goods in 
small quantities as are best adapted for his wants. 
In case of sickness or crop failures, the wholesaler 
is conversant with the conditions in his territory 
and knows the moral status of his customer, and 
extends leniency, which the manufacturer far re- 
moved from the retailer’s base of operations would 
not be justified in extending. 

“From the standpoint of the general public in 
still another particular is there a decided advantage. 
If the manufacturer of a given line of goods were 
to distribute them himself, there would be no com- 
petition on that line, whereas if that same manu- 
facturer distributes through 250 wholesale houses 
there is decided competition. Indeed, so keen is 
this that the average jobber does not make to exceed 
2 per cent. on the turnover of his business. 

“If manufacturers distributed their own product 
direct they would naturally only touch the high 
spots. The jobber, in his operation, penetrates to 
every remote point within the country. Thousands 
of towns not located on the railroads of the country 
are regularly visited by two or more jobbing houses. 
We believe that the retailer who buys in small quan- 
tities frequently is much more apt to meet with 
success than one who buys an extra large quantity 
of goods in order to get a slight concession in price. 
It has been said that money is made on ‘turn overs’ 
and not ‘left overs.’ 

“The secret of success in merchandising is to do 
the maximum amount of business on the minimum 
amount of capital. 

“I must apoligize to you gentlemen for discussing 
these facts which are so well known to you. My 
apology for doing so is simply that as an official 
of the National Hardware Association I may an- 
nounce the platform and policy of that association 
in order that you may realize that it so closely har- 
monizes with your views. 

“As two branches of trade, we are growing to- 
gether. The manufacturer may be likened unto the 
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parents and the jobber to the child. We recently 
heard of an old man 96 years of age who with his 
wife of 93 was leaving the grave side of their only 
child who was 73 years of age. The mother said 


‘to her husband, ‘John, I always told you we would 


not be able to raise that boy.’ Now you gentlemen 
have been able to raise the boy. It is through you 
that he is prospering and now that he is reaching 
maturity he is undoubtedly in a position to assist 
his parents. You are not leaving the grave side of 
your child. The jobber of to-day is not dead, dying 
or even sick. The jobber is in good form and is 
keeping himself in such condition that when those 
who now wear dark glasses and imagine that they 
see a sick distributor remove their glasses they will 
find a husky youth, competent and eager to continue 
to perform a valuable service in a manner which 
will be to the benefit of the consumer, retailer and 
manufacturer.” 

Speaking on the postal problem, Don. C. Seitz 
of the New York World in his interesting way 
emphasized many phases of this subject and at 
the conclusion of his remarks was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

At this meeting Article 3, Section “C,” of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws was amended as follows. 

“ARTICLE 3. SECTION “C.”—An associate mem- 
bership shall be maintained to which the publishers 
of trade periodicals in the hardware industry are 
eligible, upon endorsement of the membership com- 
mittee. Associate members shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of active members except voting and 
holding office in this association. The dues of asso- 
ciate members shall be the same as for active mem- 
bership.” 

The following important resolutions were also 
adopted. 


WHEREAS, It has been reported to the Executive 
committee of this association that the agreed terms 
for settlement in consideration of the allowance of 
a discount for cash is exceeded in many cases, and 


WHEREAS, This association has repeatedly advised 
its members to co-operate with their customers to 
the extent of insisting upon payment within the 
agreed period— 
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Therefore be it Resolved, That this association 
in convention assembled, again strongly advises its 
members to insist strictly upon compliance with 
cash discount terms. 

WHEREAS, Many manufacturers are frequently 
requested to contribute toward the expense of ad- 
vertising in many forms by the distributors, es- 
pecially for the publication of special catalogs, and 


Charles J. Graham of Pittsburgh elected second 
vice-president of manufacturers 


in newspapers and other publications, the expense 
for which should be properly borne by the distribu- 
tors. And 

WHEREAS, Some manufacturers have been impor- 
tuned by the publishers of newspapers and other 
periodicals to make advertising contracts in the 
name of certain distributors, the results of which 
would cause indirect injury to other distributors 
covering the same territory. 

Now, therefore, Resolved that this association in 
convention assembled, protests against these irreg- 
ular practices, and urges its members to refuse to 
make contributions of any sort covering items of 
advertising expense. 

Henry R. Towne, of Yaye & Towne Mfg. Com- 
pany, tendered his resignation as second vice-presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
accepted with genuine regret by his fellow manu- 
facturers. 

Charles J. Graham was then induced to resign as 
third vice-president and promptly elected to the va- 
cancy created by Mr. Towne, and Edward M. Kemp 
of the executive committee was elected third vice- 
president in Mr. Graham’s place. 

Robert B. Jones, president of the Clyde Cutlery 
Company, Clyde, Ohio, was then elected a member 
of the executive committee to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by Mr. Kemp’s promotion. 

The date and place of the next convention of the 
manufacturers has been placed in the hands of the 
time and place committee which consists of G. H. 
Jantz, chairman; A. C. McKinnie, F. D. Mitchell, 
who will confer with a similar committee consisting 
of O. B. Barker, John L. Keith and S. C. Dinkins of 
the Southern jobbers. 


The Golf Tournament 


Golfing was the most popular amusement of the 
convention with much interest centered around the 
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ladies’ putting contest. Fifteen hardware ladies 
were entered in this contest and Mrs. Irving and 
Mrs. Simonds carried off first honors. 
The big event, however, was played by 88 men. 
In the Qualification Sheffield Clark, of Nashville, 
Tenn., had the lowest gross score, with W. C. Pol- 
lard, of Nashville, a close contender. 














Robert B. Jones, Clyde Cutlery Company, elected to A. 
M. H. A. executive committee 


In the final score, however, G. Wayland Smith 
captured first prize. The winners of the eleven 
flights were as follows: 


First—G. Wayland Smith. 
Second—W. C. Pollard. 
Third—B. Greene. 
Fourth—William E. Diehl. 
Fifth—W. H. Booth. 
Sixth—J. K. Wilson. 
Seventh—H. H. Tucker. 
Eighth—D. Halstead. 
Ninth—W. K. Stone. 
Tenth—A. W. Peck. 
Eleventh—Walter Huff. 


Various magnificent prizes ewre also awarded and 
the golf committee, consisting of P. B. Noyes, W. H. 
Booth, Will C. Pollard and F. S. Kretsinger, re- 
ceived many compliments on the manner in which 
this feature of the entertainment was conducted. 

Many of the golfers were playing for their first 
time but fatalities among the caddies were hardly 
perceptable although golf balls gathered from wild 
shots were regularly quoted by them at decidedly 
below par. 

Swimming, dancing, riding and tennis were other 
amusements that attracted hardware enthusiasts. 

White Sulphur Springs is a delightful spot and 
from a social as well as from a business standpoint 
this great Southern convention will long be remem- 
bered. 


“The “Old Guard” Meets 


i tee Old Guard, an organization of traveling 
salesmen calling on Southern jobbers, held its 
regular annual meting the same time that the job- 
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bers and manufactur- 
ee ers were in session. 
i Sagal During the past year 
ee four members of the 
Old Guard have died, 
they being W. P. 
Smith, James P. 
Curd, Thomas W. 
Riley and Gilbert M. 
Fitch. During the 
past year the follow- 
ing new members 
have been’ added: 
C. H. Bennett, George 
T. Price, George N. 
Carter, George T. 
Bailey and B. C. Sum- 
mers. 
The following offi- 
cers were elected for 














W. W. Crandall, Nashville, next year: 
elected president of Old President—W. W. 
Guard Crandall, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


First Vice-President—Frank Bernet, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Second Vice-President—Chalmers King, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Joseph M. Hottel, Phila- 
delphia; W. W. Bond, Baltimore; George H. Har- 
per, Baltimore; R. P. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. H. 
Keating, St. Louis, Mo., and J. H. Grubb, Philadel- 
phia. 


J. D. Fleming, vice-president of the Lalance & Gros- 
jean Mfg. Company, New York, has sailed on the 
steamer Cretic from Boston on a European vacation, 
accompanied by Mrs. Fleming, direct for Naples, ex- 
pecting to return about August 1 on the Vaterland. 
Their itinerary will include Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Venice and Milan in Italy, Switzerland, Paris and 
London, and they may get into Germany, if time 
permits. 


E. T. STUART has resigned as treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the Cambria Steel Company and has been 
succeeded by Vice-President Alex. P. Robinson. Philip 
B. Burtis has been elected assistant secretary. E. N. 
Smith has resigned as treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company and has been succeeded by Mr. Stuart. 
Edward T. Stotesbury has resigned from the board of 
directors of the Cambria Steel Company and E. E. 
Slick, vice-president and general manager, has been 
put in his place. Mr. Stotesbury recently withdrew 
from the executive committee of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. 


New Abrasive Company Formed 


T HE Wausau Abrasive Company, Wausau, Wis., 

has been organized and incorporated for the 
manufacture of abrasives, papers and cloths. It 
is the intention of the new company to manufac- 
ture only the best grade of sandpaper, emery cloth 
and garnet goods. 

The new company has purchased the plant, equip- 
ment and real estate, trade marks, etc., of the 
Wausau Sandpaper Company of Wausau, Wis. P. 
W. Sawyer, formerly general manager of the old 
company, heads the new company as president and 
general manager. The other officers are Charles B. 
Osen, vice-president, formerly sales manager; J. K. 
Sawyer, treasurer, and R. E. Chartier, secretary. 
The new company started operations June 15. 





J-D Plug Salesmen Meet 


b iban sales force of the Jeffery-Dewitt Company, 

spark plug manufacturers of Detroit, held a 
convention in that city Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2 and 3. There were present A. R. Shattuck, 
John J. McCutcheon, John Fulton, H: Keegan, H. S. 
Mabie, and Wm. B. Helfer. 

The business of the Jeffery-Dewitt Company has 
increased until, at the present time, the three fac- 
tories in Detroit are producing porcelains at the 
rate of twenty millions annually. It was stated at 
the convention that new lines of business will very 
shortly be opened up in the making of high-grade 
porcelains for other purposes outside of the auto- 
mobile business. 


Obituary 


OQ. E. Yocum, president of the Hayes Pump & 
Planter Company, Galva, IIl., died suddenly May 10. 
Mr. Yocum was born at Warsaw, Ind., Nov. 20, 1844, 
but had lived in Galva since he was ten years of age, 
with the exception of a few years spent at Aurelia, 
Ia. He was president of the L. M. Yocum & Co. bank 
at Galva and also of the Merchants’ Bank at Aurelia, 
Ia. He was also president of the Galva Heater Com- 
pany. For many years he was a warm friend of the 
late E. K. Hayes, and on the death of the latter was 
elected president of the Hayes Pump & Planter Com- 


pany. 


JOSEPH VAN CLEFT for many years president of the 
Columbus Trust Company, Newburgh, N. Y., and 
prominently identified with the hardware trade, died at 
his home from advanced age. Mr. Van Cleft was the 
most extensive wholesale dealer in agricultural im- 
plements and general hardware in Newburgh and with 
his brother formed the firm of Joseph Van Cleft & Co., 
which was sold in 1909 to Wood & Co., now the Wood- 
Peck Company. 


ALBERT MILLER GREGG died at his home in Mnonon- 
gahela City, Pa., aged 56. Mr. Gregg had been engaged 
in the hardware business for 20 years in Monongahela 
City. 


DAVID W. STEWART, at one time senior member of 
the firm of Stewart & Coffman, stove manufacturers, 
died after a long illness at his home in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
aged 80. 


JOHN GORDON BEGBIE, a hardware merchant, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 61. He is survived 
by a widow. a daughter and a son. 


WILLIAM H. HINDS, a pioneer hardware merchant 
of St. Joseph, Mo., died at his home aged 76. He is 
survived by a widow and three daughters. Mr. Hinds 
retired from business ten years ago. 


W. F. RICE, a partner of Park Wilson in the hard- 
ware business at Lancaster, Mo., died there recently. 


GEORGE MARVIN HARDY, manager of the Brown- 
Roberts Hardware & Supply Company, Alexandria, 
La., died at New Orlgans, aged 37. 


HuGo A. SCHOESSLING for many years a hardware 
merchant in Chicago, died at his home aged 44. He 
is survived by a widow and two sons. 


WILLIAM H. TAIT, a Toronto, Ont., hardware dealer, 
died at his home there, aged 38. 


THE PIXLEY SAFE & LocK COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, 
incorporated; capital, $7,500; by C. B. Mason, C. H. 
Pixley, Jr., J. W. Taylor, Mrs. C. H. Pixley, Jr., and 
L. J. Metzger. 


THE NATIONAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, opened a new factory on June 10. 











900,000,000 BUSHELS! 
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—Chicago Record Herald. 
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WASHINGTON, June 14, 1914. 


HE Interstate Trade Commission bill, as 
amended and strengthened by the Senate, 
was reported to that body yesterday by Sena- 

tor Newlands, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Several new provisions have been 
added to the measure enlarging the sphere of the 
commission’s power and authority. 

The added paragraphs give the commission 
power, after hearing, to prevent unfair competition 
by orders enforcible in the courts; authority to in- 
vestigate and report upon foreign trade practices 
which might interfere with the fair marketing of 
American exports; also to investigate and report 
upon combinations between foreign and domestic 
producers for the control of prices. 

The most important amendment written into the 
Senate measure is a clause from the Stevens bill 
making unfair practices and competition unlawful. 
The committee after prolonged discussion of this 
amendment, which has practically been approved by 
the President, decided not to enumerate what un- 
fair practices would be, but leave that to the courts 
for interpretation. 

It is the expressed belief of members of the Sen- 
ate committee that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, throughout a line of opinions that have been 
handed out in recent years, would point to a proper 
definition of what the commission should consider 
as unfair competition. The “rule of reason,” it 
would seem, is to be continued as a guide in dis- 
tinguishing between the practices of the big com- 
mercial industries of the country. 

These powers, in addition to those already pro- 
vided for covering investigation into the workings 
of domestic corporations, are intended to put the 
proposed trade commission into a position where it 
can build up a comprehensive system of administra- 
tive law regarding commerce, in much the same 
manner as has been done by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to transportation. 

The opinion is fast gaining ground that the Sen- 
ate will find it possible to curtail the anti-trust 
program to such an extent that the one bill now 
pending will take care of all the legislation on this 
subject for the present session. 
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Power to Prevent Unfair Competition in Bill 


RESIDENT WILSON has compromised with the 
leaders in Congress, so it is reported, and 
agreed to allow the several phases dealing with in- 
terlocking directorates and holding companies to 
go over until the winter session. The matter of 
passing a bill at this time giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission supervision over issues of 
railroad securities is as yet undecided. 

It is proposed, however, in a plan suggested by 
Senator Saulsbury, a Democratic member of the 
committee, to direct the new trade commission to 
institute at once an inquiry into these several 
knotty problems and report to Congress next winter 
just how the needed legislation should be drawn. 

The Saulsbury plan, which is likely to be adopted, 
contemplates the passage at this time of the Inter- 
state Trade Commission bill, as it now stands 
amended, and the tabling of all further trust legis- 
lation for the time being. 

Protests against the immediate enactment of the 
so-called Administration trust program are coming 
into Washington in increasing volume. The sources 
of this opposition are such as to command attention, 
and there is a noticeable inclination on the part of 
leaders at the Capitol to hold back on the more 
radical features. 

The action of the United States Chamber of Com- 
berce in adding its protest to the volume of opposi- 
tion against any further legislation this summer 
other than the trade commission bill is taken as a 
pretty fair indication of the feelings of the business 
world generally in the matter. 

Politics, in the last analysis, will decide just how 
far Congress will go in the matter. As the situa- 
tion is now gradually shaping, it appears very prob- 
able that the several controverted features of the 
program will be laid over for further investigation. 


5 er Senate yesterday agreed to the provision in 
the legislative appropriation bill authorizing 
the appointment of a corps of commercial attachés 
under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce 
for the study of foreign trade conditions. 
This is one of the measures advocated by the re- 
cent Foreign Trade Convention held in Washington 
and has long been urged by Secretary Redfield as a 
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necessity in the campaign for the enlargement of 
the American export trade. 

Republican Senators strongly opposed the provi- 
sion on the ground that the proposed commercial 
attachés were to be appointed outside of the civil 
service list. No examination is to be required, but 
appointment made on the basis of expert knowledge 
of commercial and industrial conditions. 

The cry of a return to the “spoils system,” as 
made by the Republicans, is however, in this in- 
stance, rather far fetched and will not carry very 
much weight. It is quite generally recognized that 
in the matter of the appointment of ten or twelve 
men who will be expected to bring with them a high 
degree of expert knowledge of foreign trade condi- 
tions, a free hand in their designation should be 
permitted. A routine examination might very eas- 
ily deny appointments to the best men. 


GeCasraRy of the Treasury McAdoo, in an offi- 

cial statement setting forth the failure of the 
income tax collections to come up to the estimated 
figure, declares that many liable to the tax have 
failed to make returns or have made inaccurate re- 
turns, and that active steps will be taken to enforce 
collections from these sources. 

Offsetting the failure of the income tax to come 
up to expectations, there is reported an increase of 
customs receipts over the estimates which will make 
the net surplus for the year in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000. This surplus, however, it is explained, 
will be completely absorbed by the necessary Pa- 
nama Canal payments. 


hee decision of the United States Supreme Court 

last Monday in the so-called Shreveport rate 
case illustrates very forcibly the tendency of this 
high tribunal in recent years to deal with facts 
rather than with abstractions—to fit sound legal 
principles into the necessities of this twentieth cen- 
tury world. 

The issue in the case was squarely one of conflict 
between Federal and state sovereignty views, the 
Federal view being emphatically sustained. 

The general conclusion in this, as well as in other 
railroad cases decided, is to make the Federal 
power, as embodied in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, supreme in all matters affecting trans- 
portation. This authority would apply even to 
state rates and regulations where such might have 
any influence whatever over interstate commerce. 

It is expected that these recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court will have a far-reaching effect upon 
2-cent-rate laws, and on many other state orders 
and regulations that have been fought by the rail- 
roads. In any instance where these State rates or 
regulations may be shown to conflict with or influ- 
ence, either directly or indirectly, interstate rates or 
regulations, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is empowered to step in and render its own decision 
in the matter. 

As significantly stated by Associate Justice 
Hughes, who delivered the opinion in the Shreve- 
port case, “it is essential that interstate commerce 
have one master and not many.” 


New Agent for American Axes. 


f ager American Axe & Tool Company, Glassport, 

Pa., has appointed John H. Graham & Com- 
pany, 113 Chambers and 95 Reade streets, New York 
City, its representative in the Metropolitan district. 
A stock of the standard brands of the American 
Axe & Tool Company’s axes, hatchets, and tools will 
be carried in the New York warehouse of John H. 
Graham & Co. 
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Modern Wire Cloth Plant Built 


—— years ago when the American Wire 

Fabrics Company was organized it took over 
five wire cloth plants. One plant was discontinued 
immediately and the other four plants, located at 
Clinton, Ia.; Niles, Mich.; New Freedom, Pa., and 
Mt. Wolf, Pa., have been operated as one company 
since the new organization took them over. 

Shortly after these plants were taken over, the 
paint tower at New Freedom was destroyed by fire 
and was not rebuilt, which necessitated all the 
painting of cloth for the Eastern mills being done 
at the Mt. Wolf plant, the New Freedom plant spe- 
cializing on galvanoid, bronze, galvanized, tinned 
and other special goods. 

There were many things that came up in the 
manufacturing departments, as well as in the serv- 
ice to cstomers, that could have been handled bet- 
ter if the two Eastern plants had been consoli- 
dated. They are very near together, but still too 
far apart to handle everything as expeditiously as 
the management wishes. 

Therefore, it was decided some time ago to con- 
solidate the two Eastern plants at Mt. Wolf, Pa., 
and the following buildings were constructed to 
take care of these two plants: Warehouse, two 
loom rooms, paint tower, engine and boiler rooms 
and annealing room. The New Freedom plant will 
close at the end of this season. The moving of the 
plant is timed so that there will be no delay in tak- 
ing care of the trade, and the production will be 
the same the coming year. 

No expense has been spared in making the Mt. 
Wolf, Pa., plant up to date in every respect, and 
the galvanizing department is second to none in the 
world. The production will be materially increased 
and bettered by this new equipment. It is stated 
that no erder is too large for them to handle, and 
their service has been very satisfactory. 

The company makes a full line of painted, gal- 
vanoid, galvanized, antique and bright bronze, 
tinned and fanning mill cloth in various grades. 

The company has been managed since its organi- 
zation by C. K. Anderson, the general manager, 
who is also secretary and treasurer. 

The general offices of the company are at 208 
South La Salle street, Chicago, IIl. 


Cleveland Retailers Meet 


HE Cleveland Retail Hardware Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, held an open meeting on its 
regular monthly meeting night, June 12, and had as 
guests a number of ldcal hardware dealers not affili- 
ated with the organization. Four new members 
were taken into the association during the meeting, 
making the membership now about 115. The meet- 
ing was one of the most interesting ever held by 
the association. A talk on association work was 
given by E. J. Hobday, secretary of the Industrial 
Association of Cleveland, and short talks were made 
by a number of members. 
The association took steps to make arrangements 
for its annual outing, which will be held at Silver 
Lake Park early in August. 


THE NATIONAL SANITARY COMPANY, Massillon, Ohio, 
has been incorporated; enameled ware; $500,000; by 
Fred H. Snyder, Louis P. Mauger and Richard Johnson. 


THE WAUSAU SAND PAPER COMPANY, Wausau, Wis., 
has been reorganized as the Wausau Abrasives Com- 
pany. 

THE HAUSERMANN METAL MFG. COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $90,000 to 
$135,000. 
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Prepared by Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 


; show window is the great “secret of success” 

in many if not all progressive hardware stores. 
This means much in success of sales, and it is no 
uncommon thing to trace sale after sale through- 
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A suggestion for displaying household utensils 


out the day’s selling directly to a neatly displayed 
window of hardware. 

The store’s show window has so thoroughly 
demonstrated sale value with the alert merchant 
that it is unnecessary to dwell further on this 
subject. 

However it is advisable to introduce something 
into your trims which will lift them out of the 
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A summery show card suggestion 


ordinary and assist in attracting more than the 


usual attention. 
The ideas which we give you each week on this 


page are designed especially for this purpose. 
For Displaying Household Utensils 


Our window trimming idea on this page is espe- 
cially suitable for displaying household utensils. 


The decorative idea is built around a catchily let- 
tered show card. This show card should be built 
of composition board in order to secure the best 
effect. The size of this board, of course, must be 
governed according to the size of your window dis- 
play. We would suggest having it large so that it 
will really be the decorative center or feature of 
the trim. 
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Promoting the sale of gasoline stoves by an attractive 
show card 


This card is lettered as follows: 

“It requires only common cents to buy hardware 
of us; any article in this window 19 cents.” 

Lower portion of this card is cut away in a half 
circle. Back of this is placed a board at an angle 
of 45 degrees. This board is then thickly covered 
with bright new pennies, allowing the pennies to 
roll in a studied, careless way to the foreground of 
the window. Around the center piece, of course, 
you must display a complete line of household 
utensils that you can retail for 19c. 


Regarding Show Cards 


Our accompanying show card illustrations show 
how it is possible to embellish your cards with illus- 
trations taken from advertising pages of the 
HARDWARE AGE. 

The iron card shows the advantages of using the 
illustration placed in a box at the upper portion of 
the card. The lettering is done with a Sonnecken 
pen, using both the slant and upright strokes. The 
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original size of both cards on this page was 
one-fourth sheet (11 x 14 inches). 

Our range card shows how it is possible to make 
a very creditable illustration by cutting out the 
design in a neat way and pasting it on the card. 
The lettering on this card is a combination of both 
brush and pen. The pen lettering is used for the 
smaller work and the word “boss” is written with 
the brush double stroke alphabet, described some 
time ago in the HARDWARE AGE pages. 


Fibre and Fibre Wheels 


By S. C. Stebbins, Western Sales Manager Lansing 
Company 

HEN, but a few years ago, we were told that 

paper and rag wheels were being used on 

steam engines, railway coaches and other heavy 

rolling stock, replacing iron and steel wheels, many 





A fibre wheel 


of us decided our informants were fit subjects for 
a psychopathic ward. But they weren’t. The cry 
of the age—“greater efficiency’—had reached the 
ears of the builders of railway cars, as it has since 
the truck manufacturer, the manufacturer of boxes 
and trunks and myriads of others, till today fibre, 
which is the name given the product manufactured 
from cotton or linen stock, wood or paper pulp, jute, 
etc., has innumerable uses. 

Some of the purposes of hard fibre are not gen- 
erally known. Occasionally, if you are interested 
in the material, you detect its presence along rail- 
roads where it is used in connection with signal 
systems for track insulation, or more commonly on 
hotels’ keys for tags, or you notice the fibre wheels 
on warehouse trucks, particularly where used on 
concrete floors; but more often this comparatively 
new product passes daily the eyes of the keenest 
observer, unnoticed and unappreciated. 

Unlike the newer discoveries in other fields, 
such as radium in the medical, wireless telegraphy 
in the scientific, etc., fibre is an unprepossessing 
substance. There is nothing startling about an 
unfinished sheet of fibre. Its appearance, its gen- 
eral makeup is not such as attracts the casual 
observer, and for this reason we find our wives 
using fibre shoe horns and combs; our. boys fibre 
handled knives; electricians fibre insulation; the 
plumber fibre washers, and the automobile builder 
fibre friction bands, without the faintest idea that 
the material they are using is a product of rags— 
plain cotton or linen rags. 

Fibre is made in a number of different varieties 
and grades, but the hard variety is that usually 
employed in the arts. Hard fibre is manufactured 
exclusively from cotton or linen stock. Other ma- 
terials can be used, such as wood pulp and jute, 
but all of these give an inferior grade. It is a 
product of cellulose (a substance resembling and 
allied to starch which forms cellular plant tissue), 
made by treating it with certain powerful chemicals 
which convert it into a jelly-like substance. Sub- 
sequent treatment causes th‘s to harden. The 
chemical changes that take place are not well un- 
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derstood and the successful carrying out of the 
process depends greatly upon the skill and experi- 
ence of the experts in charge of the work. When 
finished it is a hard, horn-like substance, which 
may be made to vary its properties over a con- 
siderable range. 

Perhaps, to better understand the process, we 
should take in order the various treatments to 
which the cotton and linen stock is subjected. 
First the stock is thoroughly dusted to remove all 
objectionable matter, after which it is cut into 
small pieces, boiled with soda and carefully washed 
in huge washing machines. Women do this work. 
The material is then bleached until snow white 
and beaten into a pulp, thus preparing it for the 
coloring matter which is added prior to its being 
run off on paper machines. 

The paper is then taken to the fibre mill and 
formed into sheets of the desired thickness while 
being treated with chemicals that thoroughly unite 
the layers and form a homogenous and jelly-like 
mass of any desired thickness. 

The material while in this condition must be 
handled carefully until it has hardened. Any 
blemish which may appear on the sheets through 
careless handling will mar the appearance of the 
finished product. The thicker sheets are difficult 
to handle, as they weigh in some cases as much as 
700 pounds each in its green condition. 

The next process is to put these sheets into large 
tanks of chemicals, where they go through a pro- 
longed treatment which finishes the chemical 
action. A sheet 1 inch thick has to be treated by 
this process for eight months. During this time, 
unless extreme precautions are taken the material 
is apt to spoil and be a total loss. 

When the sheets have been removed from the 
tanks they are put in dry houses and after that 
subjected to heavy pressure in hydraulic presses. 
To finish the sheets they are rolled in calender rolls 
to bring them to the desired thickness and to give 
the surface a smooth finish. 

From these sheets the fibre products are manu- 
factured, but hard fibre is used for so many differ- 
ent purposes that it is necessary to produce differ- 
ent grades of the material to suit individual re- 
quirements. For instance, in the manufacture of 
wheels td be used on warehouse trucks, the fibre 
must be very tough, highly finished on the surface 
and not easily affected by moisture. However, all 
fibre absorbs water to a certain extent, and will 
swell when exposed to moisture for some time, but 
upon drying resumes its former density. 

Fibre wheels, which is but one of the many uses 
to which fibre is put, are made from sheet fibre, 
which is cut into the desired diameters, riveted and 
finished on a lathe. For length of service fibre 
wheels are unsurpassed and for quality of service 
they equal rubber tired wheels. In spite of the 
hardness of fibre, and an example of this character- 
istic may be noted in the experience of machinists, 
who tell us it dulls their drills more to bore through 
fibre than iron, the fibre wheels will not mar the 
most highly polished floors. The reason for this is 
that the face of the fibre wheel “brooms out” 
slightly after a few weeks of wear, thus forming 
a cushion which is maintained throughout its life. 
Other characteristics peculiar only to fibre mani- 
fest themselves in fibre wheel service, but space 
will not permit further elaboration. 

The fibre field is broadening daily—everywhere 
new and important uses for this material are de- 
veloping, and so strongly is its application to new 
uses being encouraged by the present users that it 
would be safe to predict the time is not far distant 
when fibre will rival iron for general usefulness. 














Sobs Thrown In 


; English farmers met in the market town, and 
there was a calculating look in the eyes of both 
as they faced each other. 

“About that there coo I was talking to you of the 
other day,” began Farmer Dobbins, “will you take 12 
pounds for her, George?” 

“No, no, Oi couldn’t part with ’er for that—not by 
a long chalk.” 

“But t’other day you told me you might let ’er go 
for that.” 

“Something’s ’appened to the coo since then.” 

“Mercy on us, George, what’s the matter? 
dead?” 

“Worser’n that,” said George. “You see my old 
missus can’t bea rto part with the old coo. It ’u’d 
break ’er ’eart. She’d sob ’erself into a fit over it.” 

“Well, well, I suppose that ends the business?” 

“Well, I’m not so sure o’ that, Farmer Hayseed. 
Look ’ere. Make it 12 pun’ 10, and let the missus sob.” 
—London Public Opinion. 


Coo 


Everyone will admit that Mrs. Pankhurst put the 
rage in suffrage!—Exchange. 


By Way of Inducement 


A CERTAIN youngster in Washington was one day 
suffering greatly by reason of an aching tooth. 
His mother was endeavoring to calm him against the 
necessary visit to the dentist. 

“You’ll have it out, won’t you, dearie?” the mother 
pleaded. “It won’t hurt much, and then the ache will 
all be over.” 

But the unhappy child continued to howl with pain. 
His brother, a year older, was likewise distressed, and 
added his pleadings to those of the mother. 

“Do have it out, dear,” repeated the mother. 

“Yes, Dick, have it out,” added the brother. 
be one less to clean, you know.”—Lippincott’s. 


“It will 


A cheerful loser who is always a loser and always 
cheerful is a fool_—Albany Journal. 


An Apposite Choice 


ISHOP EVANS TYREE, at a dinner in Nashville, 

was asked if he had any idea of preaching on the 

new fashions—the backless evening gown, slashed skirt 
and so forth. 

“No,” said the bishop, “such an idea has not occurred 
to me. If, however, I should preach on the new fash- 
ions, I would assuredly choose my text from Revela- 
tion.” —Exachange. 


It Would, Percy! It Would! 


—— electric sign up there contains 
100,000 incandescent lights. 

British Visitor—My word! Doesn’t that make it 
rawther conspicuous, old top?—E xchange. 


Mutual Admiration 


66 U are getting very bald, sir,” said the barber. 

“You yourself,” retorted the customer, “are not 
free from a number of defects, that I could mention if 
I cared to become personal.’”—Chain Belt. 


Full Time 
COLONEL wanted a man-servant, so he inserted 
an advertisement in the local weekly. One of the 
applicants who answered was an Irishman. 

“What I want,” explained the colonel, “is a useful 
man—one who can cook, drive a motor, look after a 
pair of horses, clean boots and windows, feed poultry, 
milk the cow, and do a little painting and paper-hang- 
ing.” 

“Excuse me, sor,” said Murphy, “but what kind of 
soil have ye here?” 

“Soil?” snapped the colonel. 
with it?” 

“Well, I thought if it was clay, I might make bricks 
in me spare time.”—Everybody’s. 


“What’s that got to do 


Kindly Humor 
RESIDENT WILSON’S humor is always kindly, 
and to a Chicago woman who congratulated him 
on its kindliness he said with a smile the other day: 
“I have found from personal experience, ma’am, that 
jokes where you see the point are funnier than those 
where you feel it.”—Exchange. 


Quite Content 


66 UNG Mrs. Lovey treats her husband like a dog.” 
“And they’re just married! Poor fellow!” 
“Oh, he’s satisfied. She’s always petting him.”— 
Baltimore American. 


Business Depression? Fudge! 
F the stock is down to twenty that you paid a hundred 


for, 

If the butcher and the grocer will not trust you any 
more, 

If you’ve given up your stateroom on a trans-Atlantic 
ship, 

And are going down to Coney for your next vacation 
trip, 

Do not fuss or fret or worry, but be patient and 
resigned, 

For it’s merely psychological—which means it’s in your 
mind. 


F the foreman comes and tells you that the shop is 
going to close, 

If you cannot take the children to the moving picture 
shows, 

If the interest on the mortgage isn’t anywhere in sight, 

And the sheriff is expected to foreclose it any night, 

It will cheer you to remember the depression that you 
feel 

Is entirely psychological—which means it isn’t real. 


HEREFORE let your hopeful bosom give a psycho- 
logic throb, 

Ask some psychologic brother for a psychologic job. 

If your savings have been scattered in a psychologic 
crash, 

Pay the grocer and the butcher with some psychologic 
cash. 

And you speedily will find yourself in psychologic 
health 

And possessed of an embarrassment of psychologic 
wealth. 

—By James J. Montague in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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REVISED HARDWARE PRICE LIST OF TACKS, ETC. 





No. 1 2 









*eeee 


GOODS SOLD BY LENGTH 


Take the same list as Upholsterers Tacks. 


3 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 
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Roofing Tacks 
Hide Tacks 

Looking Glass Tacks 
Picture Frame Poimts 


ate So ag \ Take the same list as Basket Tacks. 


\ rae the same fist as Bill Poster Tacks. 









\ Take the same list as Lace Tacks. 


Goods sold by lengths, _ In half sizes take the same list as the next smaller size. 


ci S FROM LIST 


For 25 or SO bb. boxes deduct 100 ibs. from the 1, 5 &10 Ib. lists. 
For 100 Ib. kegs ee ieee 3 Ibs. from the 1, 5 & 10 Ib. lists. 


¥% Ib. papers, packed in packages of 12 papers (called a mn and 100 dozen in a full case lot, 

% Ib. papers, packed in packages of 12 papers (called a dozen) and 50 dozen in a full case lot, 
. papers are not dozened and are packed 100 Ibs. (200 papers) in a full case lot. 

I Ib. papers are packed 100 Ibs. (100 papers) to a full case lot. 








HE manufacturers of tacks, nails, brads, etc., have 
adopted the revised hardware price list here repro- 
duced, which became effective June 1, 1914. This list 
has been compiled to conform with the laws now gov- 
erning weights and measures, under which all packages 
must contain full net weight. It supersedes the old 
tack list and discards some features which previously 
seemed intricate and puzzling. 

Under the new com ,ilation prepared goods are to be 
put up with each package containing the net weight of 
tacks plainly stated on the label, which will conform to 
the requirements of laws in effect already in several 
states and doubtless to be enacted soon in other states, 
as well to comply with Federal requirements on this 
subject. 

Under the system of packing which has heretofore 
prevailed in this line, tacks in full weight, % weight 
and % weight papers have been put up weighing cer- 
tain amounts per dozen, according to the size of the 
tack and with other variations not always desirable. 

Under the new system, with net weight arranged 
for all packages, % lb. papers will probably be the 


smallest required for most items, although on some 
items % lb. packages will be put up. 

The list as now arranged provides a separate list for 
the several different kinds of tacks, which is made up 
in proper cost proportions, so that one discount may 
apply to the entire sheet. 

It should also be noted that the size of tacks is now 
designated by No. instead of Oz., so as to eliminate the 
old confusion of using the same term for the weight 
and for the size. Under the inspection of weights and 
measures prevailing in some portions of the United 
States, customers have frequently had zealous inspec- 
tors call and criticize packages on which the size is 
marked in old style, because, for example, a small 
package of 8 ounce tacks, when put on the scale, does 
not weigh 8 ounces. Henceforth by designating the size 
as No. 8’s will avoid this difficulty. 

All packages are packed full net weight of the size 
or kind designated. 


The present discount, for average trade, covering the 
entire line here listed is 40 per cent. discount. 









PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Effective Pocket-Edition Hardware Catalog — Advertising in Australia 
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2 Cuas. Zimmerman & Sons _ aa eee 
= ‘rf ‘vrvrvwvrrefepreer ) Monday Helpers 
| * Be DON’T BE BEAT : ———— —_ : Blue Monday will be but a recollection if you are equipped with our 
cd e laundry utensils. 
BY GRASS AND WEEDS i We - : 
IN YOUR GARDEN. | Have | 


” 
They're garden matters can't | t 
afford to trifle with, _ 
che ofe you can my 
: neon” the will 


growing—growing—gro 
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been—‘‘ we have it. 
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i —and hard work. 





NOCK AND KIRBY’S 
NOTED LOW PRICES. 


a HOOKS, for cutting amall plots of jucerng 
lor poultry, or grass, 1/2,.1/4 each. 


BLOOD’S GRASS HOOK. a blade of the highest grad, 
* gimp’ use, easy to sharpen, 1/3 each. 


ovrreve ene en © 8 © 8 Of 8 0 8 © OO 8 


GRASS-CUTTING SICKLES, for long gras, 1/ each 


e RASS-CUTTIN 
‘NEM’ G iG HOOK, a Lig in miniature, reasonable price. 


ee ee ee 


E 
i 
E 
i 
Ht 
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BENT GRASS SHEARS, 5jin, 1/; Tin, 1/9 pair. 
TROWEL HANDLE GRASS SHEARS, 7in, 3/ pair. 





FoR FIFTEEN YEARS we've been 
wing. For fif- 
teen years the slogan of our advancement has 


And looking back, there’s a satisfaction in 
knowing that all of this bigger business has 
been built on the solid foundation of integrity 


The best friends we bave are 
our customers. 


The thing we'd like most to have you 
remember about our store is that every article 
is just as we represent it to be—and that itis 
guaranteed to give you all the wear and service 
you have a right to expect—and more. 


Even the least skillful buyer can take our 
word—and advice—and leave the store with 
a smile on his face and the sure knowledge 
that he has secured highest quality at the most 


Galvanized Tubs, 40c, 50 
60c, 70c 





ies ae eer a 


W ringers re — and prices 
$3 


o $5.50 


























Metallic Wash Boards - - 20c Wash Boilers from 50¢ up 
Brass Wash Boards - - - 25¢ Weecarrya — stock. All sizes 
Glass Wash Boards - - - i35¢e prices 


| 


mn & 


Weiskittel and Waterman 





ree er 


Be Re kD es bo Be be ee Gas Stoves 





Ironing Board, with stand - $1.25 2 burner like the above - 79c 
This is not the pieced kind Prices upto - - - + = $4.00 





PLOT OR Lng -A — the tool you t for plet 
» Gam ome Fou yy +A 





oo for use, 2/€ each 
Kaife, without handle, 1/6 each. 
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AND WEEDERS | A a eee 
THAT WORK WONDERS. 
“SYDNEY” HOSE HOLDER, a chesp and ecficctive 
garden Rw only 9d each. 


FAMOUS ‘“‘CHICAGO” HOSE 
=! }ine, ball and socket joint, ‘djtabie to Py 
“anywhere and pon end 


- cultivator, and a wonderful weeder *midst 
wong Handle, prong, 3/6 = 


ALWAYS WANTING. aot ‘ 
inspection. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT SEED SOWER, for Amate: Sy 


““Waterloo,”’ y= Ca sberendum. I} cach. 


tributing some for. vege- 
tables, and fruit. In fine a V : “and in parceia 
from 2b upwards equally cheep. 


doors, and is used on all paterns of C 


—— substantial door. 





“The Home of Noted Low Prices for General Hardward 
and Drapery,”’ 











It is our duty to prepare you for coming events. We don’t want: 
4 Sa Serene. 2/6 ane you to be uncomfortable when fly time comes—and we've noticed 
several flies already this spring—they’ll be here in droves in a few 

a weeks! Be prepared before they arrive—have the screen doors and 
GARDEN GOODS YOU'RE windows in place before the pests swarm thru your home! We have 
our assortment of window screens and screen doors ready for your. 


BHIRLEY's FAMOUS FERTILISERS.—The wonderful Our doors are all mortise and tenoned construction. This is 
the soil sebevenstane we're dis- conceded to be the strongest and only correct construction for screen 
For ontinen 


The corners fit perfectly and snugly, thus making a strong and 


\4 v a ’ 
NOCK AND KIRBY 9 Ll D., Always insist on having mortised and tenoned doors. If you buy This work is given our immediate attention. 
the Continental line you know you are right. ° 


-88, 19°; 192, 194, 194A GEORGE-STREET NORTH; 
and at Underwood-strect, off Pitt-street, Sydney. 





TWO CHAMPION HOSE HOLDERS 16 Cuas. ZIMMERMAN & Sons . = ‘48 CHas_ ZIMMERMAN & Sons” 


Apartment House Supplies 


We make a specialty of apartment sup. 
plies, such as Ash and Garbage Cans, 
Rubber Matting and Step Treads, Scrub 


ny ‘om’ in its —--% aa ox Cloths and Brushes, Floor Wax and 
“NORCROSS” CULTIVATORS AND WEEDERS, Long Polishes. Feather Dusters, O° Cedar Mops, 
oy RR and. 4 Se, at wi Oe Brooms, Gold Dust Twins, Dutch 
ble—and have the “Norcrom.” A Fly Time is Coming! Cleanser, Soaps, Brass and Aluminum 


Figures and Letters, Paper Balers 

If we have not in stock the articles you 
want we will get them for you at the 
lowest market price. 


Hercules Ash Cans, with cover, $2.50 
Ash Cans, without cover - 2.25 





an ingenions, practical device—sows sec of all sizes The Continental Line of Screen Goods represents the best designs, Special price by the dozen. 
so evenly that thinning out goes out. 2/ cach. material and construction that years of intelligent experience have devel- 

SOYTHE. SHARPENING STONES.—: ‘Aluminium,’ oped, we can unhes : raed guarantee Highest Quality, Entire Satis-' 
Emery, 3d; “Green Mountain” 3d; “‘Quick Cut,’ aa faction and Right Price 


Repair Work 


Electric Bells installed and repaired. 
Glazing, locksmithing and keys duplicated. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 


Nesco Garbage Cans 


40c, 50c, 60c, 70c, 80c. 

















copy standpoint 


New Ideas in Hardware Catalog Making 


Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (4% in. x 6 in.). These four 
pages were taken from the hardware catalog is- 
sued by Chas. Zimmerman & Sons, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. The design and make-up of this catalog 
should be the subject of the most careful consid- 
eration by every progressive hardware dealer and 
especially those of you located in the larger cities. 
In the first place, the size of the catalog (415 in. 
x 6 in.) is unusual and at once stamps it as a dis- 
) tinctive production. But more than that, its size 
makes it decidedly convenient and attractive for 
the city purchaser; it is most easily slipped in the 
pocket or shopping bag and there available for 
instant reference without fumbling and annoy- 
ance. This is most important, for the city shop- 
per, unlike his country cousin, doesn’t always have 
a carefully prepared list worked over for several 
evenings from a dozen or so catalogs. His list is 
largely mental jottings and he or should we say 











No. 5.—This ad is espe- Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4.—This make-up, together with the well-handled texts, completes 
cially strong from _ the a piece of printed matter that tells a detailed story of the store 


she needs the little catalog as a reminder. The 
Zimmerman catalog is the sort of book that the 
city shopper delights to carry. Anything more 
bulky is perilously apt to be left on the mantel- 
piece or used for a temporary cover on the refrig- 
erator. This is not to be taken too literally: 

doesn’t mean that the city dealer should never 
issue a large catalog but the facts are that city 
shoppers prefer catalogs that will not encumber 
them in the slightest. The next point in favor of 
the Zimmerman pocket edition catalog is its fine 
make-up. Leaving aside any reference to the an- 
cient argument that anything goes with the far- 
mer but with the city man you must be particular 
about your printed matter, the fact remains that 
the city shopper in his travels enters many high- 
grade retail stores and is handed many high-grade 
pieces of printed matter. Rightly or not as you 
please, he unconsciously is educated to a high 
printing standard and is quick to notice cheap- 
ness in advertising literature. The city dealer 
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simply cannot afford to distribute cheap printed 
matter: the opportunity for comparison is too 
great. The Zimmerman book is a model of print- 
ing effectiveness and it is a pleasure just to hold 
it in your hand and turn its pages. The book con- 
sists of 24 pages of fine white coated paper, bound 
in an excellent quality heavy green cover. The 
use of this paper makes the illustrations fairly 
sparkle: on a few pages half-tones have been used 
to picture the goods and these printing plates show 


the articles with the fidelity of the photograph. 


The last but far from being the least contributing 
element in the catalog’s effectiveness is the di- 
versity of goods listed through the use of small 
cuts and space-saving page design. This make-up 
together with the well handled text completes a 
piece of printed matter that tells a detailed story 
of a store. It will pay every reader of this page 
to digest the opening talk used in this catalog: a 
simpler and more effective bit of wording would 
be difficult to find. Notice also the store slogan, 
“We Have It,” a slogan that may or may not im- 
press you at the moment but one which will make 
a dent upon the man who has tramped all over 
town in an effort to buy something that has been 
brought to his attention as a worthy article. Sum- 
ming up then, this catalog is effective especially 
for the city dealer because of its neat size, its ex- 
cellent typographical design, its quality make-up 
and its comprehensiveness in listing a large por- 
tion of the store’s stock. We would like to see 
others like it. 


Hard Going in Australia 


No. 5 (1 col. x 1014 in.).. When you hardware 
dealers in these United States peruse this tale of 
woe from a fellow dealer in Australia, it should 
spur you on to making better use of the newspa- 
per advertising advantages which obtain here. 
This ad comes to us from Nock & Kirby, Ltd., 
Sydney. Judged by American display standards, 
it is rather a washed-out affair, not especially in- 
viting but easy to read when you get at it. But 
read what the Nock & Kirby people have to say 
about it: “The critic is to remember that the news- 
paper in which the ad appeared binds the adver- 
tising writer down absolutely to the style of type 
used in this notice. If we order anything differ- 
ent—or bolder—they refuse point blank to obey. 
You have the space you pay for on sufferance only 
in Australia and you’re expected to feel grateful 
that the big newspapers condescend to take your 
ad at all. Illustrations in this paper are ‘strictly 
forbidden’ and display is kept down with an iron 
hand.” These being the facts in the case, there 
is not much use of putting down our ideas on the 
proper display of this particular ad. Evidently 
the Australian papers don’t censor the text of the 
ads for this one is especially strong from the copy 
standpoint. You will get a decidedly fresh angle 
on the featuring of garden supplies if you read 
over this ad. Special attention is directed to the 
paragraphs on the grass-cutting hook and the 
weeder. The Nock & Kirby people have here an 
effective ad in spite of the difficulties under which 
they labor. 


Changing Trading Habits by Forceful Ads 


No. 6 (2 cols. x 6 in.). H. B. McGrath, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who sends us this ad is carrying on a 
campaign to change fixed trading habits. His 
store is located in a fine residential section of 
Cleveland—on the famous Euclid Avenue—and 
his problem is to draw trade away from the big 
down town stores. Mr. McGrath uses a weekly 
paper published in East Cleveland which paper is 
about on a par with a village newspaper. Mr. 
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QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


Harold MacGrath is Some _ 
Writer: His Adventure of Kathlyn Is Some Story 


Harry B. MacGrath is. some Hardware Man, and below he 
has written some stozy,.-which will pay you to read. . If 
you don’t know the auther of this. story; call upon him 
and make his ‘acquaintance, he will be tickled to death to 
meet you and tell you more of it;. and. incidentally quote 
you some prices that will startle you: 

Some people have an idea that the oly place to- buy 
goods at the right price is down town in a bigstore,. where 
they have a big overhead expense. That. is a ‘mistake! 

You prubably remember what that grand, noblé man, 
Abraham Lincoln, said.. Here is the way MacGrath says 
it: ‘‘All the people can’t be fooled all the time,’”’ _Evi- 
dently some were not fooled this week, as I sold ten Jarge 
Refrigerators, which is evidence that my price and quality 
goods are there with the punch. 

My twenty years” experience, buying always for 
cash, mostly direct from factory enables me to cater~to 

the most particular people. 

Lest we forget;—‘In getting price, don’t forget 
quality. A few sugyestions: 


Pate Trimmed Retgeraiog $9.98 inzs'etrtgeratorh 19.99 


Bicycle’ $90.00 Lawn Mower. Guarnteat® $4.98 


H. B. McGRATH 


13423 Euclid Ave. East Cleveland 
HARDWARE PLUMBING TINNING 











No. 6.—Mr. McGrath focuses attention on his place 


McGrath’s ad certainly has the touch of original- 
ity. The heading, strictly speaking, is not clear 
but under the conditions it is perhaps justified for 
reason that an ordinary, cut-and-dried heading 
would not stand much show against the attractive 
leadoffs of the big store ads. By arousing curios- 
ity, Mr. McGrath focuses attention on his place, 
and that’s about all he needs for his prices do the 
rest. The entire ad is well written. The second 
paragraph is a plausible reason for a shifting of 
trade, at least to some little extent, and the third 
paragraph is valuable because it shows enough 
people are awakening to the economy in buying at 
McGrath’s to make a weekly sale of ten refrigera. 
tors which is considerable showing. The fourth 
paragraph is good for it will appeal strongly to 
the class of people McGrath is after and finally 
the last lines carry the suggestion of quality. The 
suggestions and prices form the clincher and make 
the whole ad a good selling argument. 


Concise Cooker Copy 


No. 7 (8 cols. x 4in.). Here is an ad of rather 
peculiar display from Abbott’s Store, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Nevertheless, the display is consistent and 





How to Buy 


A Fireless Cooker 








advice to Fireless Cooker Buy- Deshler's Sue 
ers is: Don’t buy a Fireless cess; all metal; 
Cooker that bas any wooden $6.00. 








Abbott’s Very Large China Store, 725 and 727 Market Street— 
feet thru to Broad Street. 











No. 7.—The reader is — shown a fireless cooker 
with prices 











June 18, 1914 


the reader is quickly shown fireless cookers with 
prices. The text is not descriptive in a detailed 
manner but it does make one point and hammer 
in that point hard. In buying a cooker, the long 
experience of the Abbott store as outlined in the 
text will no doubt prove to be a deciding purchas- 
ing factor. Furthermore, the reader after perus- 
ing this ad is going to feel somewhat shaky about 
getting a wooden cooker and it is safe to presume 
that the metal kind handled by Abbott will come 
in for an inspection before the actual purchase is 
made. 


Taking a Fall Out of the H. C. of L. 


No. 8 (2 cols. x 5 in.). If you should ask us 
how to advertise a food chopper we wouldn’t know 
of a better answer than this double-column ad from 
Murray’s, New South Wales, Australia. The ad 
hits the reader in his most vulnerable spot—his 
pocketbook. Every housewife is constantly plan- 
ning economy and this ad points out to her in 
clear, concise language the great value of the food 
chopper as a table economizer. At the same fiine, 
she is also shown that the chopper makes foods 
more palatable. Such a combination ought to win 





THE COST OF 
HIGH LIVING 


CAN BE GREATLY REDUCED 


You can live better, save expense, and 
enjoy better health if you make every- 
day use of 


THIS FOOD CHOPPER 











FOOD IS MADE FINER AND MORE PALATABLE. IT WILL CHOP 
ALL KINDS OF MEAT—RAW OR COOKED—ALL KINDS OF FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES INTO CLEAN-CUT, UNIFORM PIECES, FINE 
OR COARSE AS WANTED, WITH GREAT RAPIDITY. 


OPENS LIKE A BOOK, AND 
IS EASILY CLEANED, 6/3 


Other Good Choppers of Reliable Makers, 5/9, 6/- 
FOUR KNIVES GO WITH EACH MACHINE 


MURRAYS LIMITED 


HARDWARE, TOOLS, CUTLERY, CHINA, GLASS, PAINTS, &c., 
“THE HOUSEHOLDERS HOUSE OF QUALITY,” 
Where Over a Million Different Articles from the World’s Makers are Stored 











No. 8.—This ad points out the great value of the food 
chopper 


any day in the week. A food chopper is one of 
those articles you can’t sell by simply telling the 
reader how finely it is made and put together. 


An Inexpensive but Effective General Circular 


No. 9 ‘(10 in. x 16 in.). Here is a circular in 
form of a handbill which has come to us from 
Wm. H. Calkins. Printed on news stock by an 
ordinary job printer, such a handbill as this is the 
cheapest form of advertising that can be used by 
the hardware dealer. It has the two-fold advantage 
of being quickly prepared: and of being adaptable 
to almost any size. This particular handbill is well 
arranged with the exception of some of the cuts, 
which are bunched too much in the center panel at 
the top. The copy, in general, is also handled to 
good advantage. The opening talk has an easy 
swing and talks money-saving logic in a convincing 
manner. In many cases, the text is creative as well 
as descriptive. Good creative wording is read in 
the panel on roller skates, also in the panels on 
flash lights, finishing tackle (which panel, by the 
way, should have had some prices), alabastine, and 
lawn mowers. It would have been a good idea to 
have listed more trade-marked articles at special 
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Calkins’ Bargain Bulletin 


Money-Saving Spring Items At East Side Prices 
Just to remand you of what we have and what w do in this line. sending handbill. If 
articles listed here a probably you do. as these teapots eaters prt will al at the store ool eh hy ba 
will last as lang as goods last. Come and let us show you. 








The Way to Grow Dollars is to Plant Dimes 
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No. 9.—Such a handbill as this is the cheapest form of 


advertising that can be used by the hardware dealer 


prices so as to carry better the other items. It 
somehow strikes us that the prices throughout this 
circular are not as prominent as they should be. 
For instance, in the lawn mower panel the price 
figures are particularly small just where they should 
be the largest. This is an important consideration 
in a circular of this nature where people instinc- 
tively look for the price figures. In preparing his 
next circular along these lines, we would also sug- 
gest to Mr. Conklin that he exercise a more rigid 
censorship on the cuts used. Some of the cuts in 
this circular have long ago outlived their useful- 
ness as printing plates and should be relegated to 
the hell-box. 


HENRY TANNER PRATT, CLEVELAND, district manager 
of sales for the American Steel & Wire Co., retired 
May 1, being succeeded by Andrews T. Merriman. Mr. 
Pratt was connected with the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Co. at Worcester, Mass., for 20 years prior to the for- 
mation of the Steel & Wire company, affiliating himself 
with the latter organization in 1901 and continuing 
with it until May 1. Mr. Merriman was born in Chi- 
cago in 1872; he was conne:ted with Joseph T. Ryerson 
four years, entering the service of the Steel & Wire 
company eight years ago, being Mr. Pratt’s assistant in 
Cleveland during the past five years. 


RECENTLY THE CHARTER OF SHEFFIELD-HUNTINGTON 
CoMPANY, Americus, Ga., expired and was renewed 
under the name of Sheffield Company. There has been 
no change in ownership or management. This com- 
pany has been in the wholesale and retail business 
at the same stand since 1872. J. W. Sheffield, one of 
the founders of the business, is still president of the 
company, and John Sheffield is vice-president and man- 
ager. This business now occupies 50,000 square feet 


of floor space. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Why Railroad Advice Goes Unheeded 


RAILROAD managers, in voicing their satis- 

faction with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Shreveport case, 
are practically unanimous in the opinion that it 
is a long step toward elimination of State regu- 
lation of rates, according to the New York 
World. 


Yet the railroad managers for twenty years 
successfully fought the regulation of freight 
rates by the National Government. They pre- 
ferred State regulation then, because the rail- 
roads usually controlled the State Governments 
and became their own regulators. 


Now that the political power of railroads has 
greatly diminished in both State and national 
politics, and State regulation in many instances 
has proved more drastic than national regula- 
tion, the railroad managers are all keen for con- 
trol by a single authority. They have com- 
pletely reversed their position, and the thing 
they were fighting against is the thing they are 
now clamoring for. 


Yet railroad managers wonder why their 
opinions are held in so little esteem by Presi- 
dents and Congresses and the general public. 


The Doom of Unequal Laws 


pwo decisions by the Supreme Court of the 

United States in trust cases appealed from 
Missouri and Kentucky have been widely mis- 
interpreted. In the Missouri case the court had 
to deal with a State law aimed specifically at 
combinations and monopolies in commodities, 
making no exceptions. In the Kentucky case 
the State law in plain terms exempted tobacco- 
growers from its penalties. The Missouri law 
was held to be constitutional and the Kentucky 
law unconstitutional. 


These judgments have a direct bearing upon 
the legislation now pending in Congress by 
which it is intended to give labor unions im- 
munity for acts which committed by others are 
penalized. The proposed Federal exemption of 
labor is like the attempted exemption of tobac- 
co-growers in Kentucky, and if enacted into law 
there can be no doubt that it will meet with 
speedy judicial nullification. In the Missouri 
law there is no attempt to prohibit anything 
but conspiracy in the manufacture and sale of 
goods. It was assailed on the ground that it 
should have been more comprehensive, includ- 
ing labor unions, but the court properly held 
that the Legislature by forbidding certain 
forms of combination had acted clearly within 
its rights, and was not bound to deal exhaus- 
tively with the subject. 
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Both of these decisions follow well-known 
precedents. Laws need not be all-embracing, 
but they must be equal in their application. 
They need not cover every abuse, but they must 
not discriminate. 


The national Anti-Trust law provides that 
every person who shall make any contract or 
engage in any combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. It covers the whole ground, 
financial, commercial and industrial. Every- 
body is included. Nobody is excluded. 


A bill which has passed the House at Wash- 
ington and now awaits the action of the Senate 
plainly amends this law, not to make it resem- 
ble the Missouri law, which does not include all 
persons, but to bring it into line with the Ken- 
tucky law, now wiped out, which undertook to 
relieve a favored class of the penalties which 
were prescribed for others. 


Privilege never appears more offensively than 
in the laws against crime. To tax one man for 
the benefit of another man is robbery. To ap- 
prove in one man deeds which in another are 
held to merit fine and imprisonment is worse 
than robbery; it is despotism. 


The Missouri and Kentucky decisions, prop- 
erly understood, doom that kind of law; as in 
free countries it always has been doomed. 


The Government’s Business Methods 


(THE Government at Washington is trying in 

various ways to encourage enterprise and 
good business methods among certain classes of 
the people. It has apparently been moved by the 
call started by business men for efficiency, the 
infusion of energy, the avoidance of waste in 
material or motion, the finding and taking to 
short cuts, the ruthless practice of economy, and 
a lot of similar principles. The Government 
with its large and manifold plants at Washing- 
ton and its thousands upon thousands of em- 
ployees, aware that its methods would not stand 
scrutiny, a few years ago appointed a commit- 
tee or commission on efficiency, and it may be 
presumed that a good many reforms were intro- 
duced. Meanwhile the Government is a strenu- 
ous advocate of efficiency in the activities of the 
country, and it has endeavored to aid various 
departments of industry which have to do with 
the general welfare. 


Thus, for example, it is endeavoring to cul- 
tivate advanced methods in the field of agricul- 
ture, and is spending a large amount of money 
in telling the farmers how they should run their 
farms, printing and distributing a host of pam- 
phlets which describe approved methods, send- 
ing out seeds and giving instruction in a variety 
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of ways in regard to the art of getting the most 
out of the ground. 


In an entirely different field, the Department 
of Commerce is disseminating information in 
regard to distant markets, and the opportuni- 
ties which are presented in foreign countries 
for the sale of American products, whether of 
farm or factory. It is indeed proposed by an 
influential member of the cabinet that these 
efforts should be extended, and carried out on a 
large scale, as the systematic gathering of in- 
formation by specially equipped experts in re- 
gard to the opportunities for increased foreign 
trade is recommended. Whatever question 
there may be as to the value of the results of 
such effort as compared with detailed work by 
those identified with the various lines of trade, 
the aim and suggestion will meet with general 
approval, and the suggestion itself will do some- 
thing to stimulate activity on the part of our 
manufacturers and merchants in cultivating 
export fields. 


Efforts along these lines to aid private inter- 
ests in the prosecution of their business are 
familiar to the trade and many other illustra- 
tions will occur to our readers. There is, how- 
ever, the beginning of efforts of quite a novel 
character by means of which one of the depart- 
ments of the Government is trying to increase 
its business and to make good. This, as we 
alluded to in a former issue, is in connection 
with the parcel post. Up to this time it has 
been recognized as the province of the post office 
to take care of mail matter voluntarily entrusted 
to it in the ordinary course of busin«ss, and to 
dispatch it promptly, safely and swiftly. With 
the growth of the country, and the increasing 
activity and welfare of its people, the office has 
about all it could do to take care of the growing 
bulk of mail matter. A new type of activity is, 
however, showing itself in the effort of the 
Postmaster at Washington to develop parcel 
post business along new lines, and greatly to 
increase its bulk. To some of the features of 
this plan we made reference in our last issue. 
Since then the plan has been carried farther, 
and is beginning to be put into effect; this has 
been done, it is reported in dispatches from the 
capital, by means of advertising posters, which 
were sent out by the Postmaster to patrons of 
the Washington post office. These posters contain 
the names of about 150 truck farmers, fruit and 
poultry growers, agriculturists doing something 
of a canning business, fruit and vegetable gar- 
deners, and others in the country districts pre- 
pared to furnish smoked hams and bacon and 
similar products. 


Such persons who desire to find a market 
with consumers by means of the parcel post are 
thus brought within the reach of the public, 
who can communicate with them at their pleas- 
ure. Qn the reverse of the poster the methods 
of the parcel post are illustrated, showing deliv- 
ery truck, baskets, etc., and other containers 
for shipping and delivering goods, with letters 
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from consumers who have found this method of 
purchasing supplies satisfactory. 


In regard to this novel departure in govern- 
ment enterprise there will be a good deal of 
curiosity as to the working out of the plan, and 
the extent to which it will be found advantage- 
ous thus to purchase food products. Develop- 
ments will certainly be waited with interest. 


At the same time there may be some ques- 
tioning on the part of the merchants of the 
country as to the effect of this new competition 
with the regular distribution of wholesale and 
retail houses. There will be, too, not a little 
speculation as to whether the Post Office De- 
partment will endeavor in some way to induce 
direct dealings between the people and the man- 
ufacturers of miscellaneous merchandise, with 
a view to securing for the parcel post a still 
larger volume of business. 


The New List on Tacks 


A®* chronicled on another page, an ancient 

landmark has disappeared. Tacks are a 
troublesome and complicated line of goods, 
which while not running into a great deal of 
money, are perhaps as generally used as any- 
thing in hardware. They descend from a dis- 
tant past, and have the distinction of being 
one of the oldest kinds of hardware, for tacks 
and small nails in great variety have had an 
important place in the metal products which 
have to do with common life. This wide as- 
sortment of kinds and sizes have long been put: 
up in a good many different ways to serve the 
convenience of the manufacturer or merchant, 
as well as of the ultimate consumer. The tack 
list, the list of prices at which these goods have 
been sold is an interesting document, having 
about it the air of antiquity, as it suggests the 
very different conditions under which the sale 
of tacks began, as reflected especially in the 
designation of the goods and the ways in which 
they are put up. The list, too, covers many 
goods of a special character little known in 
ordinary trade. 


The reason for the adoption of the new list 
has to do with the obscure or misleading desig- 
nation of the goods on the labels, and the ex- 
istence of many irregularities and unsatisfac- 
tory conditions, the outcome of the practice of 
years. But the pressure of the laws which 
have of late been going into effect calling for 
an honest and correct marking of packages is 
the principal reason for the thorough change 
which has been made. It is the attempt to do 
away with the marking of the goods in a mean- 
ingless, inaccurate or fictitious manner. 


Our readers will be interested in studying 
the new list printed in full on another page, 
to discover the changes which have been made, 
and the manner in which the list is reformed. 





























Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





Bumper crops, the Mexican situation 
cleared, and the freight decision out of the 
way, will give, it is firmly believed, two or 
three years of great prosperity. 

Material increase in orders for steel 
cars. Orders for more than 12,000 cars 
have been placed so far in June, a larger 
number than had been given out for sev- 
eral weeks prior to June 1. 


MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


tories in the United States are now idle, 
and will remain so for about five months. 

June wire nail trade better than May. 

Rain in flaxseed country of United 
States and Canadian Northwest benefited 
crops. 

Wholesale hardware merchants of Win- 
nipeg and Western Canada continue to re- 
port increasing volume of business as the 
season advances. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 16, 1914. 


HE first half of June has given more encouragement 
to the iron and steel and allied trades than has 
been found in a long time. During May predictions 
were freely made that a good buying movement would 
develop in June on all lines of products, and it looks 
very much now as though this would be realized. One 
of the important items in which orders have shown 
material increase is steel cars, the New York Central 
having lately placed 7,300 steel and wooden cars and 
the Illinois Central 3,000 steel cars. Other roads have 
placed smaller orders, and it is estimated that so far 
in June more than 12,000 cars have been placed, a 
larger number than had been given out for some weeks 
prior to June 1. The average steel car or steel under- 
frame car, requires from 12 to 15 tons of steel plates 
and shapes in its construction, and the orders for these 
new cars mean upwards of 150,000 tons of plates and 
shapes to be ordered from the mills, and half or more 
of this has been placed with Pittsburgh mills and the 
rest in the Chicago district. 

As yet there has not been any heavy buying of steel 
rails, but the Pennsylvania Railroad order for about 
120,000 tons is said to have been arranged for, and defi- 
nite mention of its being placed will likely come out this 
week. 

The low prices ruling on all kinds of iron and steel 
products from pig iron down to the smallest finished 
materials are attractive to buyers, and they are taking 
more interest in the market than for a long time. In 
fact, jobbers and consumers are anxious to close up for 
as much business as they possibly can, and as far ahead 
as possible, believing that the present is a good time to 
cover, as prices can hardly go any lower. 

However, the attitude of the mills in respect to this 
matter is entirely different from that which prevailed 
only two or three years ago. It will be recalled that in 
the early part of 1911, prices on iron and steel products 
were remarkably low, on some lines lower than they are 
now, and when jobbers and consumers showed a desire 
to contract ahead most of the mills took their contracts 
for delivery over all of 1911, and in some cases into the 
first half of 1912. In doing this the mills tied up a very 
large part of their output for many months ahead at 
prices that certainly left little or no margin of profit. 
This seemed to act as a lesson to the mills, for during 
the early part of 1912 before these contracts had been 
filled, prices were higher, but the mills that had loaded 
up with low priced orders were not in position to profit 
from the higher market. At this time the mills are 
fighting off taking contracts for long delivery ahead, 
and three or four of the larger steel companies are will- 
ing to sell only through the third quarter, and in some 
cases into fourth quarter, at an advance of at least 
$1 a ton. 

In the past week or two some heavy contracts for 
steel bars have been placed with the mills by the im- 
plement makers for delivery through the third quarter 
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and last half of this year, but it is claimed that on steel 
bars for fourth quarter delivery none of the mills will 
shade 1.15c., and one leading maker is holding for 1.20c. 
for the last three months’ delivery. In black and gal- 
vanized sheets a good deal of tonnage has been placed 
for third quarter on the basis of about 1.80c. for No. 
28 black and 2.75c. for No. 28 galvanized. A pleasing 
feature of the market on heavy iron and steel products 
is the very large demand for line pipe, and some heavy 
orders have been placed. 

While nothing definite is known, it is the general be- 
lief that the freight rate decision will come out within 
the next few days, and once this is out of the way it 
will no doubt help the situation a good deal. The rail- 
roads have been holding back from placing orders for 
cars and track material until after this decision has 
been announced, and also until after June 30, in order 
that they can make as good a report as possible to 
stockholders for the first half of this year. Once rail- 
road buying starts, the steel trade and all manufactur- 
ing lines will quickly feel the benefit. 

The jobbing and retail hardware trade is moving 
along in a fairly satisfactory way, but business is not 
as good as desired or expected. Two leading local hard- 
ware jobbing houses stated that orders in the first half 
of June showed an increase over the same period in 
May, but the complaint still is that orders are running 
for small quantities, retailers not caring to carry any 
heavier stocks than they must have to fill orders. On 
seasonable goods, such as wire window screens, doors, 
garden tools and fishing tackle, the demand is fairly 
good, but business in these lines is not as heavy as at 
this time last year. Some of the local hardware houses 
are paying more and more attention to tasty dressing 
of their windows in seasonable goods, and report that 
this is being reflected in increased sales. Sportmen’s 
supply houses are having a fair run of orders, but state 
that in many cases lower priced goods are being bought 
than at this time last year. Collections are reported 
fair, but are not satisfactory. 

With the bumper crops that are assured for this year, 
the last estimate placing the wheat crop at the biggest 
amount ever known, the freight rate decision out of the 
way, and the Mexican situation cleared up it is the 
firm belief of the business interests in all lines that this 
country will enter on two or three years of great pros- 
perity. Basic conditions are sound, money is plentiful, 
crops are gong to be big, and a recent estimate states 
when harvesting starts the wealth of this country will 
be increased at the rate of $100,000,000 per day. After 
all, it is to the farmer that the country must look to 
for general prosperity. 


WIRE NAILS.—There is a seasonable dullness in the 
wire nail trade, the new demand being light and only 
for small lots to meet current needs, while specifica- 
tions against contracts are only for such quantities of 
nails as jobbers need to round out stocks. Now that 
wire nails have settled down to $1.50 in carload lots, 
it is believed bottom prices have been reached and no 
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further decline will come. The demand for wire nails 
is expected to show material betterment in August or 
early September, when the fall trade starts. 

We quote wire nails as follows: in carload lots, $1.50 to 
$1.55; f.0.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 


CuT Naits.—The new demand is light and only for 
small lots, cut nail mills stating that specifications 
against contracts are only fair. The new demand for 
cut nails from the South is heavier than from other 
parts of the country, as cut nails still seem to be 
favored in that district. 

We quote nails at $1.60 to $1.65 per keg in oe and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, 91.65 Pitts- 


burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for pee og 0 days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—There is very little doing in the barb 
wire trade, as the season is over and only a few small 
stray orders are being placed. Jobbers have not yet 
started to stock up for the fall trade, but the heavier 
demand is looked for in August or early September. 


We quote pomeee barb wire to jobbers, $1.50 to $1.55; 
galvanized, $1.90 to $1.95 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, 
freight added to points of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from stock. 


FENCE WIRE.—This trade is also very dull, as farm- 
ers are now concerned in getting ready to harvest their 
crops, and very little fence building is being done. 
With the bumper crops that are assured for this year, 
it means great prosperity for the farmer, and this is 
expected to be reflected in a heavy demand in the fall 
for wire fencing. It is believed the fall trade will be 
very good for this reason. 

Prices in effect are as follows: Annealed fence wire in car- 
load lots to jobbers, $1.30 to $1.35 base; galvanized, $1.70 to 


$1.75, with the usual advances charged to jobbers for small 
lots from store. 


TIN PLATE.—One leading maker reports that its 
specifications for in plate last week were the heaviest 
in any one week for some time, but several other mills 
state that in the last month specifications have fallen 
off to some extent. Most leading tin plate mills have 
enough actual orders on their books to take their entire 
output up to August or later. Only small lots are 
being placed, but some new buying is looked for in 
July, as it is always the case that some consumers find 
they have not bought enough tin plate to cover their 
needs, and they come into the market again. The lead- 
ing makers such as the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, Jones & Laughlin, McKeesport and others 
are running practically full. 

We quote 100 Ib. cokes at $3.30 to $3.40 and 100 Ib. ternes 


at $3.20 to $3.30 per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh, prices depend- 
ing largely on the size of the order. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—More interest is being shown 
in the steel bar market by jobbers and consumers than 
for a long time. The implement makers, who are the 
leading consumers, have placed some good sized con- 
tracts for steel bars for third quarter and last half of 
the year delivery, the mills, as a rule, refusing to sell 
beyond last half on account of the low prices ruling. 
One leading maker of steel bars is quoting 1.15c. for 
third quarter and 1.20c. for last quarter. The demand 
for steel bars for reinforcing purposes is heavy, but 
for common iron bars is light. 

We quote steel bars at 1.12%c. to 1.15c. and common iron 
bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., f.0.b. makers’ mills, Pittsburgh. Regu- 
lar extras for twisting reinforcing steel bars over the base 
price are as follows: %-in. and over, $1; % to 11/16 in., 
$1.50; under % in., $2.50 per net ton. These extras are not 


always observed and mills that roll steel bars from old rails 
sometimes entirely omit them. 


SHEETS.—Jobbers and consumers are now trying to 
cover as far ahead as they can on black and galvanized 
sheets, and also on blue annealed sheets on account of 
the very low prices ruling. The mills, profiting by their 
experience in 1911, are, as a rule, refusing to sell for 
delivery beyond the third quarter, but some fairly 
heavy contracts for blue annealed, black and galvan- 
ized sheets have been taken for third quarter delivery 
on the basis of about 1.35c. for Nos. 9 and 10 blue an- 
nealed, 1.80c. to 1.85c. for No. 28 black and 2.75c. to 
2.80c. for No. 28 galvanized. New orders and specifi- 
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cations for sheets have been better in the past week or 
two than for some time. 


Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets of U. S. Stan- 
dard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers 
charge the usual advance for small lots from store, are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net or 2 per cent. 
cash discount in 10 days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 

Ro ee is ee 1.30 to 1.35 
a ee a ee 1.35 to 1.40 
en od oe oda wceculeesevetim 1.40 to 1.45 
I Oy Pe es a 1.45 to 1.50 
he is a ide da ae Be 1.55 to 1.60 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Sa ats a eae 1.80 to 1.85 
DF hee ee Wet sg kek Cbd vee ad ea os deetes 1.50 to 1.55 
SE ee ea ee 1.55 to 1.60 
ie te ek gong ae 1.60 to 1.65 
ee eee Me ek Shaw eared v ieawet 1.65 to 1.70 
‘ RP PECTS ET eT ee 1.70 to 1.75 
4s ss bam ob oe be em eee 1.75 to 1.80 
oe een a SG nae hg 6 dca bia aoe a ee 1.80 to 1.85 
EE eS Se a RP A eee ne 1.85 to 1.90 
I he gi ara Sd a ie Sa Un ea eee 1.90 to 1.95 
ME Ca lS dK oe oka chests webbie 2.00 to 2.05 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 

a cee bel ek oe lee 1.80 to 1.85 
ie ee kg eb te ak Oe nas We ae 1.90 to 1.95 
Nos. IIE un = 2 et @ o's ats be bly ea a ene 1.90 to 1.95 
ee oe eee i oe hed 2.05 to 2.10 
oe Oe ee PS 8 a ol eee ae 2.20 to 2.25 
ee Rn os bcs ow a Slee ew alow 2.35 to 2.40 
NS ee ee eee 2.50 to 2.55 
a oe get a tees oe eee heehee 2.65 to 2.70 
I alee été a etl Oe bene hh cea oe .80 to 2.85 
ET i di wie ta to i es ec ee ck ec ac det be ae 2.95 to 3.00 
Ts 4 606 baw cakesteet aan 3.10 to 3.15 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 


Gauges, cents per Ib. 
Painting: 29 25 to 28 7 v7 34 12 to 18 
Regular, Or Oiling.....ccce cece 0. is 10 0.05 
Geen, SGUERE .ccccces cece 0.25 0. 15 
Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

Ek 6k i a ae 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 teas 

to 1% in. corrugated. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed standard seam, 
et Gee” Wnrcacabenie cs 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats ......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
S/A5 TM, COMMIMOE noc cécccs 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ..... .... 0.25 0.25 
i ier er 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

_ - 2 ae 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps and cleats......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

Wt a. 2thcacedawidaen b00 6 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


NuTs, BOLTS AND RIVETS.—The trade in these prod- 
ucts is very unsatisfactory, makers stating that new 
demand is light and only for small lots, while competi- 
tion among makers to secure the small amount of new 
business that is going is very keen. This is resulting 
in more or less cutting in prices, and discounts are 
being shaded. The demand for boiler rivets is dull, but 
for structural rivets is moderate. 

We quote button-head structural rivets at 1.60c. to 1.65c. 
and cone-head boiler rivets at 1.70c. to 1.75c., in carload lots, 
an advance of about $2 a ton over these prices being charged 
for small lots. Terms, 30 days net, less 2 per cent. for cash 
in 10 days. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in 


lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius 
of makers’ works: 


Conch am Tam OP ONO sc kc cccsvcceees 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads............ 80% 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads....80 and 5% off 
LAGE GHETTO DOG 00.00 4.0002 c0668e0e8 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% pe 
Smail machine bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% off 
Large machine bolts .......c.ccccec> 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small......... 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 


Hexagon nuts 7.20 off list 
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Square h.p. nuts, blanked and tapped... ee $720 rs) list 


C.p.c. and r sq. nuts, blanked and tapped. $6.00 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger........... 7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in...... 7.80 off list 
CP. Been GOGO Bs cc ccc ccecseseons 5.50 off list 


CP. wiles BORO Ms «ce doccccccces $5.90 off list 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. and smaller, 

85,10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. and larger....85 &5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. .80, 10 & 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, bulk...... 80,10 and 10% off 
Rivets, tin plated, bulk 3 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages.. .80, 10 and 5% off 
Standard cap SCrEWS ......ce.00. 0,10 and 10% off 
Standard set-screwsS ........4.-. 75,10 and 10% off 


STANDARD PIPE.—There have been some interesting 
developments in the pipe trade during the past week. 
An inquiry for about 450 miles of line pipe for foreign 
delivery has come out, embracing 150 miles of 4-in., 
100 miles of 6-in., 40 miles of 7-in., 30 miles of 8-in. 
and the balance made up of larger sizes. Competition 
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for this order will no doubt be very keen, but it is 
hardly expected that it will all come to this country. 
The German mills can furnish pipe up to 10-in. in diam- 
eter, but on the larger sizes the prospective buyer will 
probably have to look to American mills. Spang-Chal- 
fant & Company has taken an order from the Ohio Fuel 
Supply Company for 40 miles of 16-in. pipe and the 
Logan Natural Gas Company has placed 7 miles of 
12-in. and 7 miles of 16-in. with an outside mill. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has taken 118 miles of 8-in. and 57 miles of 10-in. 
oil line pipe for shipment to California, the order 
amounting to between 15,000 and 20,000 tons. The de- 
mand for merchant pipe is better and general condi- 
tions in the pipe trade are more favorable than for a 
long time. It is stated that discounts are being well 
held. 

The following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the 


Pittsburgh basing card on steel pipe in effect from April 20, 
1914, and iron pipe from June 2, 1913, all full weight: 





Butt Weld 
Steel | Iron 

Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. ‘ 
¥%, % and %&... 73 52% i Me 6 & era 66 47 
nile Sayed ade are 77 661% | BB wee cece eee 65 46 
es ares. 80 . Sh wererrtrrriae,s 69 56 
i = . eee 72 61 

Lap Weld 
ee a ee ee 77 eA i 1A eee ey eee +. + 
2 3S eae 79 70% ae these éo4d-0%s 7 5 
a to Mt Shi ite wos i 65% | 31, toa es ee ed 
 & =. arr i , Ff ane 
. eS 4 Ree 70 6 
e& & &£ Sepeeeee 68 55 
Reamed and Drifted 

S Oh, WHE... oe 73 69% | 1 to 1144, butt... 7 59 
4 eae 75 ow EE. Fee 70 59 
2% to 6, lap.... 77 Cee + Bake eevee ue 54 43 
' De MN nteie’s bec 65 54 
ee ie aie wb 6 at 66 56 
2% to 4, lap.... 68 59 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., June 13, 1914. 
HE activity of the retail hardware dealer is a mat- 
ter of individual rather than general experience 
and depends upon location and class of trade, but it is 
safe to say that few dealers are making new records in 
gross business at this time. The business of the jobbers 
i rather better than might be expected from the show- 
ing of the retailers for the reason that salesmen are in 
many instances making a round-up-effort just before 
the vacation period. But viewed in the most favorable 
light the hardware trade can hardly be considered as 
anything else but quiet with the one exception of golf 
equipment and outing supplies. In these departments 
difficulty is being experienced in keeping the stocks up 
to the demand. Heavy hardware lines are moving 
slowly and not much is expected through the midsum- 
mer months. 


WIRE NAILS.—While there is no attempt to conceal 
the very unsatisfactory returns from the wire nail 
trade during the entire spring, manufacturers claim 
that the advancing season shows an appreciable reduc- 
tion from the activity that has been ruling. In fact 
more favorable signs are reported. Prices are com- 
monly on the basis of $1.50 Pittsburg to the trade. 

We quote as follows: Carloads to jobbers, $1.68 base: car- 


loads to retailers, $1.73 base; less than carloads to retailers, 
$1.83 base; all f.o.b. Chicago. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, June 16, 1914. 
USINESS is still following very conservative lines, 
and with little appreciable change in the situation 
among the majority of buyers. There are, however, in- 
dications of an awakening among the large, leading 
houses which are not blind to the fact that favorable 
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Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


1%, 4% and %... 68 2 eS eS ee eee 63 52 
a sep eewk CamKAr 73 66% a ee eee 67 60 
ae See aenee es ae 70% e el ere 71 62 
if eee 78 71% i SS . PEPERE 72 63 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

Pe Tee 74 65% Dm 6 © pilin. 6 a aehe 65 »9 
Se eS ere 76 67% SS ee ee 66 58 
a Se Ws bk 60:0 on 75 661% ae Oe Mave<s cas 70 61 
oe & ay 68 57% ee ee oo ae Sea 59 43 
De ile bin wae od 63 521% > eae ee 63 53 

Cf. ee errr 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends ° 
Mi ou be Aeecemns ed 63 5614 Or ee eee a7 49 
 - Vrs 66 Sess + Se OR BO, 2c - ons 60 52 
yy 2. aaa 68 611% 2and 2%....... 62 D4 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

ee rl eee 64 57% adv s ok & eae ee 6 55 49 
Se eae 66 5914 . & Y Rea 60 54 
2. SS. are 65 581 ., & | Bee 59 53 
ee 5 SP eee ee 58 47% . & aarer ere 52 42 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 and 2% per cent. 
is allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
Se gf ee > -. Serer 45 
Ere eee a 59 ek FF a. 49 
foe ee ae eee 65 ee se ee eae 45 
Se A Oe eee 70 «+ % 3. 2. eer. 54 
i a he ee Ae 72 * «¢ & ee 57 
Se 8s Serer rere 65 y mh L. b Sea 60 
-— 2 S Aer 62 fT ME AP WR 0G Bi KE s Kb 0's és 49 





Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 
14 in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
uncer to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 


lowered by two points. 
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BARB WIRE.—Statements from the leading manufac- 
turers are rather more cheerful regarding the move- 
ment of barb wire than the season or conditions would 
lead one to expect. Relatively, however, barb wire 
sales have been on a satisfactory scale. 


Carloads to jobbers, painted, $1.68 base; galvanized, car- 
loads to jobbers, $2.08, f.o.b. Chicago. The regular advance 
to retailers and for small lots. 


FENCE WIRE.—The aggregate business in fencing has 
benefited from the general expansion in the use of wire 
for this purpose. The increased use of wire for en- 
closures has been sufficient to overcome the influences 
of the past six months that have made for smaller con- 
sumption and fencing is still as it has been a substantial 
item in the wire trade. 


For fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, jobbers, in carloads, an- 
nealed, $1.58; galvanized, $1.98; retailers, carloads, annealed, 
$1.63; galvanized, $2.03. Retailers, less than carloads, an- 
nealed, $1.73; galvanized, $2.18; staples, bright, in carloads 
to jobbers, $1.78; galvanized, $2.18. Carloads to retailers, 
5e. hg with an additional advance of 10c. for less than 
carloads. 


LINSEED OIL.—The schedule in effect to-day, f.o.b. 
cars, Chicago, and subject to change without notice, for 
strictly pure old process linseed oil, is as follows: 


Carload lots, raw, 50c.; boiled, 51c.: 5 or more barrels, 
raw, 52c.: boiled, 53c.; less than 5 barrels, raw, 54c., 
boiled, 56c. 
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harvesting is well under way from Texas, north, and 
that by the middle of July, as customary, much will be 
assured as to yield and quality. 

By that time likewise, as heretofore, reflecting men 
will be better able to gauge the results fairly well as to 
the later harvests, and will govern themselves accord- 


ingly. 
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This was especially true in the summer of 1912, fol- 
lowing many doleful anticipations earlier, because of the 
cold winter and late spring, or practically no spring. 

The movement then begun, about the middle of July, 
ran well into the autumn, and business was especially 
good. It is doubtful if ever before were stocks so uni- 
versally starved from coast to coast and to the Gulf as 
at present. 

With almost assured heavy crops at good prices, and 
the near prospect of a freight rate advance to the rail- 
roads, graduated perhaps according to the particular 
line interested rather than a horizontal increase, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission announces its 
decision, it will assuredly pave the way for much 
heavier buying by the railroads. Their purchasing de- 
partments have been marking time for months, not to 
say years, because of the policy of railroad financiers 
and managers who have been demanding an increase 
in freight rates. 

As railroads are the largest buyers of many kinds of 
material in the country, whenever they come into the 
market in a large way to replenish their lean store- 
houses, it will necessarily stimulate trade. 

One difficulty will then develop, so far as fine goods 
at least are concerned. It must be remembered that 
manufacturers’ stocks are extremely light in common 
with those of jobbers and retailers. Whenever tools and 
kindred material requiring expert workmanship are re- 
quired, the orders coming late will obviously be delayed 
in deliveries, if there is a much more active market. 
Also it must not be overlooked that the present cus- 
toms tariff is much lower than the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 
and that if prices go beyond a certain level it will per- 
mit more foreign product to enter this market in addi- 
tion to much new foreign production already coming 
into the country in excess of previous years. 

It is a situation calling for the exercise of considera- 
ble ability and judgment, but after all merchants need 
in the last analysis goods at hand with which to execute 
orders promptly, more especially now than ever before, 
because of the insistence by consumers on prompt 
service. 

If buyers, large and small, cannot get what they want 
where they have been accustomed to buying it is well 
known they will buy elsewhere, and good merchants do 
not allow their customers to drift away, if it can be pre- 
vented. Far-sighted buyers in the past have encoun- 
tered like situations where they placed orders under 
similar circumstances, regardless of the fact that there 
might be a possible reduction of 2% to 5 per cent. at 
the most, in an endeavor to protect themselves against 
a. quick turn in the market and rapidly advancing 
prices. 

Predictions are futile, but it does seem as though 
most goods are now on a low basis. 


WIRE NAILS.—The trade in wire nails for June, so 
far has been fair and appreciably better than in May; 
merchants are hoping the improvement will continue. 
They have come to look for better business alternately 
every other month. April was reasonably good with a 
slackening in May and some increase this month for the 
time elapsed. As a matter of fact, stocks have been 
cut to the limit. Then some building operations have 
been undertaken in upper Manhattan, here and there, 
that have helped the situation somewhat, locally. 

Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.85 to $1.90 per keg. 

CuT NAILS.—The jobbers are doing about the same 
business in cut nails as in wire nails, proportionately, 
but the cut nail business in this territory has declined 
so markedly in late years that any material reduction 
is noticeable. There has been quite a good business in 
exports recently, especially to the West Indies, and 
some to Hong Kong, with occasional shipments to 
Mexico. Exports to Mexico for some time, however, 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
San Francisco, June 8, 1914. 
ARDWARE merchants of the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory have no serious complaint to make at pres- 
ent. In most departments business is noticeably lack- 
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have suffered greatly because of unsettled conditions 
there. 

Cut nails, out of store, range at from $1.80 to $1.85 per 
keg base. 

LINSEED O1L.—Rains in the flaxseel country, both in 
the United States and Canadian Northwest, have bene- 
fited the crops, but it is practically conceded now by 
interests qualified to know, that the acreage planted is 
less than yast year. Land sown with other cereals 
accounts partially for this. Then the stagnation in 
railroad building and development reaching into new 
country, has curtailed the area of virgin territory to be 
opened to settlement, so that there has been less new 
soil turned than for several years past. This operates 
to restrict the normal increase in acreage sown to flax, 
more so than with other leading crops, because farmers 
are not generally partial to raising flax. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is nominally 54c. for 5 or 
more bbls. and 55c. per gal. for less than 5 bbls. 

State and Western oil, raw, is quoted at 51 to 52c. per 
gal. in both carloads and less than carload lots; not how- 
ever for a few barrels. One seller has sold in carload lots 
at as low at 50c. per gal. 


RopeE.—The demand for Manila rope is exceedingly 
light, with prices unchanged. Manila hemp fiber is 
higher. The sisal question is causing considerable con- 
cern among rope manufacturers and with good reason. 
The fiber is being quoted at higher prices, with no 
assurance of it being shipped according to contract date 
and price. Buyers have to take it on such dates as they 
can get it, regardless of the contract obligations. The 
reason for this is that there is much more trouble in 
the State of Yucatan, Mexico, the shipping port of 
which is Progreso, which has been getting its share of 
insurrectionary trouble recently, where it had previously 
been free. That section is threatened by the Constitu- 
tionalists and independent revolutionists. In any event, 
it may prove very disastrous to sisal interests. Which- 
ever party gets control, there is danger of their burn- 
ing the stock accumulated and the plantations. If this 
should happen it would be very serious and interfere 
with the production of sisal for the next five or six 
years. If sisal drops out of the market for any consid- 
erable time, there is not, it is said, fiber enough in the 
world to take care of and bind the harvest of cereals 
and satisfy the legitimate, normal demand for rope. 
With sisal out, Manila hemp would go up in sympathy 
at once, above even the present high prices. 


WINDOW GLASsS.—All of the hand operated window 
glass factories in the United States are now idle, and 
will remain so for approximately five months. With 
only a limited amount of machine made glass being pro- 
duced, there appears to be no justification for the ex- 
tremely conservative policy now being pursued by the 
distributing trade. Merchandise in makers’ hands for 
this season of the year is not large, and it is estimated 
that about nine-tenths of the jobbers have reduced their 
stock to the minimum. The indications are that by the 
middle of July there will be a scarcity of leading sizes 
and high grades that will force the better qualities to a 
better price. All of the window glass factories have 
shut down and some of the plate glass factories have 
gone out of blast. Window glass in this territory is 
still quoted nominally at 90 and 20 per cent. discount 
for single thick and 90 and 25 per cent. discount on 
double thick, from jobbers’ lists. 


NAVAL STORES.—The demand for turpentine is very 
moderate and prices are fairly steady at 48%c. per 
gallon for spot spirits. The primary market is firm, 
despite the liberal receipts. Arrivals are seasonably 
good and are meeting a fair purchasing inquiry, both 
from domestic buyers and for foreign account. Tur- 
pentine, in yard, is quoted at 48%c. per gallon. Rosins 
are firm at previous levels for the different grades. 


Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 
lb. per bbl. is quoted at $4.10 and D grade at $4.50 per bbl. 
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ing in animation, large purchases being the exception; 
but the movement on the whole is fair, with perhaps a 
slight tendency to improvement. The arrival of sum- 
mer has naturally caused some shifting of emphasis 
among the various departments, retarding some and 
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stimulating others, but the aggregate business done 
shows little change. The local press is endeavoring to 
stir things up by optimistic talk, but the trade has little 
confidence in such efforts, believing that any notable 
improvement must be founded on underlying conditions; 
and some of the leading jobbers feel very doubtful of 
any great activity during the present year. They look 
for a slight increase of consuming demand during the 
fall, due principally to the movement of the crops, but 
do not believe there will be any large buying movement 
in the trade until they can see some reason for an-ad- 
vance in prices. They regard such an advance in the 
near future as highly improbable. 

There is, however, a steady betterment in financial 
conditions. Considerable progress has lately been made 
in obtaining money for some of the more substantial 
development projects and, while extreme caution is still 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Winnipeg, Canada, June 12, 1914. 


4 wholesale hardware merchants of Winnipeg and 

other parts of western Canada continue to report 
an increasing volume of business as the season advances. 
It is true, however, that the progress to date has been 
rather slower than in the corresponding period of the 
last year or two. There is still a tendency in some 
places to buy very conservatively until the season’s 
grain crop is assured. In this respect, though, the 
weather of the last few weeks has been unusually 
favorable for the wheat plant, and that has stimulated 
business considerably in the rural sections. 

Caution in placing business is not limited to the 
retail trade; the manufacturers and jobbers are 
understood to be holding back as much as possible until 
they see a chance for improvement in collections 
throughout the country. This retrenchment is consid- 
ered favorable for future business, for the indebtedness 
of the farming communities is kept down practically to 
a minimum. In this regard it may be stated that other 
merchants as well as hardware men are practicing the 
caution mentioned. 


Commendation for H. A. Article 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 11, 1914. 


Editor Hardware Age: 

Can you furnish me with 1000 reprints of page 
65, issue of June 11, “The Spendthrift’”’? 

This picture is worthy of wide circulation among 
employees of hardware merchants; the story is told 
graphically, even without the comments printed 
underneath. Combined they are a salutary warn- 
ing. 

I would like to send a few copies to every em- 
ployer in our association, with the request that 
each of the “boys” in his store be handed one per- 
sonally by the boss. 

Some of the boys will resent the insinuation no 
doubt, but enough of them will be impressed with 
the force of the argument to thank their employers 
and you, later in life if not just now. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain with regards to 
my several old friends on your staff, 

: Very truly yours, 
JNO. B. FOLEY, 
Secretary, 


New York State Retail Hardware Association. 


CAPITOL HARDWARE & SUPPLY COMPANY, HARRISBURG, 
Pa., capital $50,000; incorporated by O. F. and Guy L. 
Strayer and Harvey H. Nissley, Harrisburg. 
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the rule among investors, some important business has 
been done for new improvements. Mercantile liquida- 
tion seems to be about at an end. 

The steel trade is fair as to tonnage, but competition 
is as keen as ever. A few large orders have been booked 
in the last week, and in some lines jobbers have been 
compelled to replenish their stocks in a larger way than 
for some time. The spring demand for barb wire and 
fence has been unusually good. 

Buying on the part of retailers still, for the most 
part, reflects rather closely their current requirements. 
Large orders are the exception, and, while some are 
disposed to get their stocks into better shape, no surplus 
is being accumulated. Jobbers, though of course com- 
pelled to meet the needs of the trade, are working as 
close to requirements as possible. 





The hardware trade generally, however, is on a 
healthy basis, and quite a satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness is being done by nearly every class concerned. 
Recently the demand for campers’ supplies, sporting 
goods and other seasonable hardware has been active 
at Winnipeg and the other western Canada cities. It 
is said that business in these lines compares very favor- 
ably with that at the corresponding period of last year. 
Then, again, the aggregate of building permits in many 
of the western cities is larger than at the corresponding 
date in 1913, and although it is understood that there 
have been a few cancellations, it is estimated that the 
amount of building in this part of Canada will be much 
greater this year than in 1913. This means a better 
business for builders’ supplies, tools and various other 
kinds. 

The outlook is considered encouraging, and all that 
is needed to make the work go along with a greater 
swing is a freer circulation of money. Capital for in- 
dustrial purposes is now more plentiful than previously, 
and the rates are slightly easier. 


Enamel Ware Makers Organize 


The Enameled Sanitary Ware Manufacturers’ 
Association has just been organized at Pittsburgh 
by manufacturers of sanitary enamel ware. Its 
president is Walter J. Kohler, of Sheboygan, Mich. 
Theodore Ahrens, president of the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburgh, is 
vice-president, and John A. Kelly, also of Pitts- 
burgh, is treasurer. These officers with T. R. 
Barnes, of Mansfield, O., make up the executive 
committee. 

According to officers of the new organization, its 
purposes are to provide grading and classification 
rules, adopt uniform rules for returned goods, al- 
lowances and losses, the standardizing of sizes, a 
uniform basis of cost accounting and uniform sale 
terms, and the elimination of ware not guaran- 
teed. 


W. Bingham Co. to Build 


i heer Wm. Bingham Company, wholesale and re- 
tail hardware, Cleveland, Ohio, has placed a 
contract for the erection of a large new warehouse 
on a site on West Ninth street, which was acquired 
a few months ago. 

The building will be of brick, steel and concrete 
200 x 435 feet, eight stories thigh and will contain 
fifteen acres of floor space. It will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
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| SHEET METAL DEPARTMENT | 


PATTERN FOR A GARBAGE CAN 


Showing How to Make One of Galvanized Sheet Metal 
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FIG. 8. FIG. 7. 








Detail of a garbage can 


sheet metal in various sizes and styles, from 

number 28 to number 16 gauge material. 
The smaller sizes are provided with bails and the 
larger ones with side handles either stationary or 
drop pattern. Extra large and heavy cans have 
special rollers, such as were illustrated recently 
and advertised in the HARDWARE AGE, to transport 
them from place to place. 

The body is usually made in one piece whose 
length is calculated from the diameter with a 
grooved seam in the lighter ones and a riveted 
seam in the heavier ones. Fig. 2 is the pattern for 
the body and on a-b the allowance for the grooved 
seam and at c-d is the allowance for the riveted 
seam, the small circles representing rivet holes. 


(J sheet n cans are articles made of galvanized 


To the edge a-c is added the material that is folded 
around the wire when the top is wired and on this 
line is also added the material that is bent over the 
top edge of the band as in Fig. 9 when the top is 
banded. The notch e is cut twice the width of the 
allowance and on only one edge so that the notched 
edge will be covered by the wire if this edge be 
placed on the outside of the can and is better shown 
in Fig. 5 at h and this can be compared to i and 7 
in Fig. 6 where both riveting allowances are 
notched. To the line b-d add for a double seam. 
After the pattern is laid out and the ends folded, 
it is bent on the line a-c in the brake or over the 
edge of the bench and the wire folded in. The wire 
is cut the net length of the pattern and when the 
sheet is wired, the wire is then driven back about 
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half of an inch so that the wire butts will not be 
exposed in the seam where it is notched. The wired 
sheet is then passed through the formers to give 
it its cylindrical shape and then the seam is 
grooved, usually on the outside excepting about 3 
inches from the bottom where it is grooved on the 
inside so that the seam will not interfere or be 
pressed inwards when the foot is attached particu- 
larly when the foot is made of band iron. About 
34 of an inch from the lower edge a rivet should 
be drawn through the seam to prevent it from 
slipping when the bottom is being attached, and 
then also the can need not be handled so gingerly 
for fear of an accident which always means a lot 
of lost time. The bottom edge is next turned out 
with a turning machine or in the lighter weights 
of material with the burring machine, having its 
faces set far apart so there will be no danger of 
cutting the iron. The diameter of the can with 
the turned edge and enough on each end of the 
diameter to provide for seaming are measured and 
half taken as radius and the pattern for the body 
described, which then has the edge turned and is 
attached, pinned and double seamed in the usual 
way. 

The foot as shown in Fig. 1 is made of sheet 
metal and is the style generally used. It hugs the 
double seam of the can and at the top is drawn in 
and at the bottom is wired. Holes are punched 1 
to 114% inches in diameter and it is riveted to the 
can. The pattern in full is shown in Fig. 5 with 
the method of laying out the holes which are cut 
in the flat. The length of the pattern, which may 
be in several pieces, is best obtained by drawing a 
strip of sheet metal around the double seam of the 
can. A larger section of the lower end of the can 
is shown in Fig. 8. When the foot is made of band 
iron the double seam is set back as at k and a sec- 
tion is shown in Fig. 10. 

The covers can be made either with inside or 
outside rims. The inside rim is the easiest made 
but it is rather a weak affair. The outside rim is 
the stronger and therefore the more substantial, 
besides does not become so foul as the other style 
which comes in contact with the contents of the 
can. Fig. 6 is the pattern in full when it is made 
in one piece. The length is found by calculation as 
the rim is enough larger to go over the wired or 
banded top of the can with great freedom. The top 
of the cover may be either flat or pitched, the lat- 
ter being preferred, and the pitched cover in all 
but the smallest sizes is made in two pices. An 
outline of the cover is drawn and using the slant 
height as radius describe an indefinite arc, from 
some point as A in Fig. 3. Knowing the circum- 
ference of the cover rim, the distance is divided 
and placed on the indefinite arc. For example; if 
the rim is 2414 inches in diameter, its circumfer- 
ence, for all practical purposes is 77 inches. Half 
of this is 38% inches, 3 for instance will be con- 
tained in 3814, 12 times and a remainder of 2% 
inches. Set the dividers to 3 inches and place 12 
of these spaces or steps on the arc as 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 
etc., and from point 12 place the 2™% inches, as 
12-13. Drawing lines from 1 and 13 to A will pro- 
duce the net half pattern to which material must 
be added for seaming to the rim and riveting laps 
for joining the pieces, all shown in Fig. 3. 

The handle for the cover is a semi-circular piece 
of band iron having riveting lugs bent at the ends. 
The location and size is determined, and a line 
drawn from the intersections with the cover and 
from the center of this line as 0, a semi-circle is 
described as shown. 

The handles on the can are made of band iron 
that is bent to shape to suit conditions. They 
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should be so located that a person must stoop to 
reach them and then when the person straightened 
up the can will be raised several inches from its 
resting place. It is almost impossible to carry a 
load in them if the handles are placed too high. 

When band iron is used to bind the top of the 
can, a welded band is to be preferred. When this 
cannot, for any reason, be obtained the ends of 
the band are butted and a piece of the same band 
iron is riveted, to lap the ends of the band, but is 
placed on the inside of the can so that it will not 
interfere with the cover rim, thus forming a seam 
strip. 

If any liquids are to be disposed of by pouring 
them into the can then the seams must be soldered. 
Usually they are not soldered but local conditions 
often govern this class of work and city ordinances 
will require soldering. 


48 Varieties of Seeds Displayed 


 heei~ R. Clark Hardware Company, Kirksville, 
Mo., has used a stand for displaying garden 
seeds for a number of years which serves its pur- 

















Seed display and stock bins built in tinshop of R. Clark 
Hardware Company, Kirksville, Mo. 


pose unusually well. This stand occupies a floor 
space of four feet by four feet and tapers toward 
the top where it is eight inches by eight inches. 
The hight occupied by bins is five feet and six 
inches with a 17-inch urn on top of this. 

The stand contains 48 bins. At the bottom these 
are 25 inches in depth, while the top bins are 61% 
inches deep. The seeds are placed in the bins 
according to size and the quantity to be carried and 
labels are used on most bins to indicate clearly the 
kind of seed as well as the price. 

This stand is built of galvanized iron, the ex- 
terior being finished in aluminum paint. It is made 
on a wooden base which is provided with casters so 
the stand may be moved to any part of the store 
without trouble. One of the workmen in the tin 
shop of the firm named built the case. 


THE FRANK B. HALL CoMPANY, Newton Falls, Ohio, 
manufacturer of electrical specialities and the Stevens 
line level has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are Frank B. Hall, 
E. A. Stevens, Charles K. Douglass, C. A. Hunter and 
F. D. Hall. 


THE DEARBORN COMPANY, wholesale, 308 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, IIl., requests catalogs on cabinet 
hardware, house furnishings, cutlery, shelf hardware, 
and 5 and 10 cent paints and enamels. 
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STANLEY’S 
= 5 
: . 
' Wrought Hardware of Quality | 
Z THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD z 
= Imitated, but Unequaled z 
= Ornamental Wrought Steel 2 
3 Half Surface Butts = 
= 2 
: SAVE TIME AND LABOR : 
= Reversible Pins, enabling Butt to be used on either = 
= right or left hand doors. Threaded Ball Tips with = 
= slot for screw driver. Doors easily and quickly 2 
ia hung, casement only being mortised. Best grade = 
= of Cold Rolled Wrought Steel. Handsomely fin- 
= ished ornamental surface. Packed with oval head 
= screws for surface leaf, flat head for the other. Z 
# STANLEY QUALITY . 
= It means strength—That’s why we gave this name : 
= beorenaenal to our Back Band Buckles : 
2 a i eee! hig He i i cai : 
= ‘alt el i ieee Fy Mest 
5 ie Me oe Sint mS ae Made in 3144” and 4” = 
= ae ‘it Be we th sue He os sizes. This Buckle holds 
:, a ete Mites = ae the web tightly without Mien TiMiotecmmcecere eee cI 
= 5 “a ig ® Ai | slipping, but there are no 52 Meme 241° ie a i ai eX 
=f = a HRN y teeth to cut and tear the TRC ASEAN ARR RRNA Re 
= web and no part of the 
= metal touches the animal. 
= Packed five gross pairs in 
= a barrel. = 
= Average weight of full 
= barrels: 
= NT eas 500 pounds M La oe ie Hit a 
= __ eR Rene 565 pounds aM ian tt ARAN ae 
= the Bae ia ig dials a Ay at 

cies Blind Hinges 

No. 1647%s Z 


These Hinges lock the blind by the action of gravity, 
and being made of high grade Wrought Steel are 
unbreakable. All parts are_ interchangeable. 
No. 164714 Z Hinges are sherardized by the Stan- 
ley process, which furnishes as good a protection 
against rust as it is possible to get. We guarantee 
that Stanley Sherardizing will stand a more severe 
test than the U. S. government requires for its gal- 
vanized work. 


When you order Wrot Bronze Butts, Wrot Steel Hinges, Door Bolts, Shelf 
Brackets, Chest Handles, Blind Trimmings, Screen Door Sets, Storm Sash 
Hangers, etc., Specify Stanley’s, The Standard. 


sw) THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Luther Grinding Outfit 


The Luther Grinder Mfg. Company, 
964 Point street, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
featuring a new outfit which consists 
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New Luther grinding outfit 


of one of the company’s “Best Maide’”’ 
grinders; a special chisel and plane 
bit guide for grinding chisels, a spe- 
cial chisel and plane bit having at- 
tachment for finishing work, and a 
new twist drill sharpening attach- 
ment, which can be used either on the 
broad, flat face, or the narrow, round- 
ing face of the wheel. 

The machine itself is particularly 
adapted for general grinding. It is 
equipped with a double grit wheel and 
swiveling device by which it can be 
swiveled to any angle. The attach- 
ments are light, but practical. 


“Red Devil” Tools 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 
149 Chambers street, New York City. 
has added to its “Red Devil” line- 
men’s and electricians’ tools, the new 
No. 1151 stripping plier, and to its 
general “Red Devil” line a handy 
hammer and snip. 

With the stripping plier, the strip- 
ping is accomplished by two stripping 
blades, set one in each member of the 
plier, immediately behind the head. 
The body of the blades is threaded, 
permitting the most minute adjust- 


cutting edge can be put on the insula- 
tion, or the broad stripping edge can 
be put in contact with the wire. 

Each plier is accompanied by a 
screw driver for adjusting the re- 
ceivable blades. 

The stripping features of this tool 
added to a regular flat nose and side 
cutting plier, make it a leader in the 
“Red Devil” line. 

The handy hammer and snip has a 
total length of 8 inches with a % inch 
cutting blade. 

The blades are made very narrow 
and will therefore cut readily either 
round or straight. 

The tool weighs 10 ounces and has 
an involute spring in the handle for 
throwing it open. 

The handy hammer and snip is 
especially adapted for machinists, 
mechanics, tinners and automobilists. 
It is made of high grade steel, hard- 
ened and tempered, so that it will cut 
sheet metal without injury to the tool. 


Millers Falls New Hand 
Drill No. 306 


The Millers Falls Company, Millers 
Falls, Mass., and 28 Warren street, 
New York City, is featuring its new 
hand drill No. 306 with solid steel 
frame and stained hardwood detach- 






































The “Red Devil’ stripping plier is at the 
top and the “Red Devil” hammer and 
snip is at the bottom of the cut 


ment. This feature makes possible 
their use, both for cutting and strip- 
ping insulation, as either the narrow 


Millers Falls new hand drill No. 306 


able handle which has a receptacle in 
the hollow end to hold twist drills up 
to the capacity of the chuck. 

The gears are almost entirely in- 
closed as protection against dust and 
dirt. 

The ratchet is simple and effective 
and is operated by raising and turn- 
ing the cap to the right or left, to a 
small boss on the crank handle. This 
is a convenience in cramped places or 
when doing delicate work. 

The chuck is the “Star” pattern, 
with three jaws opening with springs 
which are protected and close evenly 
on and center accurately round 
shanks from 0 to % inch in diameter. 

The length of this No. 306 hand 
drill is 12% inches without, and 8 
inches with the handle. 


ALABAMA SHEET METAL WORKS, 
Montgomery, Ala., has been incor- 
porated; $2,000; by A. E. McCree, 
president and general manager; M. 
E. Botsford, treasurer and G. C. 
Botsford, secretary. 


THE CLARK Bros. BOLT COMPANY, 
Southington, Conn., is making plans 
for an addition to its plant; Edwin 
S. Todd, secretary. 
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Union Caliper Tools 


The Union Caliper Company, 
Orange, Mass., has added to its line, 
new models of inside and outside 


aes 























From left to right, Union. divider, outside 
caliper and inside caliper 


calipers, dividers, key seat rule blocks, 
and boring tools. 

The calipers are very quickly ad- 
justed from maximum to minimum 
or any part of the calipers capacity, 
by simply raising the bar and letting 
it drop into the desired notch. A sen- 
sitive, fine adjustment is obtained by 
the short adjusting screw in the end 
of the bar. This screw has only a 
very short travel, and is made with a 
very fine thread and of ample diam- 
eter to insure long life. The position 
transfer feature is obtained by taking 
the size as with any caliper, noting 
the notch at which the caliper is set, 
lifting the bar, removing the caliper 
and replacing the bar on the same 
notch. This method the company 
claims eliminates the chance for mis- 
takes. 

The calipers are light and strong. 
The legs are oval, and are supported 
by the adjusting bar surrounding 
them acting as a brace. 

The key seat rule blocks with the 
radial face have a large range. They 
fit a large circle as well as they do a 
small one, the bearing point coming 
on the sides of the radial face, in- 
stead of on the front of the block. 

















At the top of the cut is the key seat rule 
block. The new boring tool is shown be- 
low 
These blocks convert an ordinary 
rule into a key seat rule with which 

accurate key way can be laid out. 
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W. H. FITCH 4 
Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


The men behind the 
factory —and_ the 








factory they built 


MILTON D. JONES 


Secty-Treas. 
; P. L. HOFFMAN 


Superintendent 


R-W Products R-W Products 














Sliding door 
hangers for 
houses. 


Public  build- 
ings, 


Garages, barns. 
Auditorium 
folding doors. 


Schools. 
Churches. 
Warehouses. 


Elevator doors. 
Automatic fire 
door fixtures. 


Overhead trol- 
ley carrying 
systems. 


A hanger for any 
door that slides from 





Our selling proposition should 
interest you—write us about it! 


Richards Wilco 





“| AURORAILL.U.S.A. 


Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., 


> MANUFACTURING Co. ies 


London, Ont. 


Mounted grind- 
stones. 

Family grind- 
stones. 

Emery — grind- 
ers. 

Pipe and ratch- 
et wrenches. 
Wagon jacks. 
Wire fence 
stretchers. 
Door locks, 
latches, catches, 
holders, stays, 
stay rollers, 
stops, hinges. 
Steel hatchets. 
Grass catchers. 
Steel folding 
builders scaf- 
fold brackets. 


Drop in—any time. 
The latch-string is 
always out. 
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The new boring tool has a vertical 
adjustment obtained by rolling eccen- 
tric bushing, which brings the bar on 
a horizontal line with the lathe cen- 
ters of a varying hight from the 
cross side. The clamping of the bar 
and rotary bushing is accomplished 
by a slot in the base of the tool be- 
ing drawn together by two powerful 
collar screws at the same time, the 
bar in the bushing is locked in posi- 
tion by the company’s system of 
diverging slots. 


Russell Opening Die Screw 
Plate 


The Russell Mfg. Company, Green- 
field, Mass., has patented the Russell 
opening die screw plate with double 
dies. 

The die is the same as the com- 
pany’s regular Style “B,” so that the 
dies in the opening die screw plates 
are interchangeable with the dies in 
the Style “B” screw plates. 

The dies are opened or closed by a 
single movement of the lever on the 
side of the stock. When a thread has 
been cut to the required length, the 
operator pushes the lever, thus throw- 
ing the dies open clear of the thread 
and: the whole tool is quickly lifted 
off the finished work. When free of 
the work, the reversing of the lever 
closes the dies exactly to size again 
ready to cut. another thread. 

_ There are three marked advantages 
in the use of these dies: (1) the time 
usually wasted in running back over 
the finished thread is saved—about 
one-third of the total time. (2) The 
marring, or stripping of the threads 
caused by chips crowding into the die 
teeth in turning back is avoided. (3) 




















The Russell opening die screw plate with 
double dies is shown at the top and in 
the case below 
The life of the die is almost doubled, 
as turning back over the thread in the 
old way causes much wear of the dies. 


“San-O-La” Bathroom Ware 


The Art Brass Company, 299 East 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City, has added many new 
items to its line of “San-O-La” bath- 
room ware. Among them the com-, 
pany is featuring the following items 
which we illustrate and describe. 

The tumbler holder is made of 
solid cast brass heavily nickel-plated 
and specially designed with uniform 


flanges; it is furnished with or with- 
out a tumbler. 

The bath soap dish is perforated, 
and fastens on the ‘side of the tub. 























The cut at the top shows the H. E. 1240 

soap dish with opal tray. The tumbler 

holder is shown in the center, and the per- 
forated bath soap dish below 


It keeps the soap up and out of the 
water. The dish is 4% x 6% inches. 

The H. E. 1240 soap dish has an 
opal tray 4% x 6% inches. This soap 
dish and the bath soap dish are made 
of solid cast brass heavily nickel 
plated. 


“Real” Reel for Wire. 


The Wiring Equipment Company, 
30 Church street, New York City, has 
recently placed on the market a new 
wire reel, known as the “REAL” reel, 
for handling wire. 

This reel will handle any kind of 
wire manufactured, iron, copper, alu- 

















“Real” reel for wire 


minum, insulated wire; also flexible 
conduit wire or manila rope, and 
barbed wire; in other words, any ma- 
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terial put up in coils. It is a very 
efficient device for use in putting up 
wire fences, etc., the company claims. 

When a coil of wire is placed on 
this reel, it needs no further atten- 
tion, and it can be drawn off at any 
speed without snarling, tangling or 
kinking. ‘The coil is held in a basket, 
revolving on ball bearing, which pre- 
vents the wire from escaping. The 
wire is fed out through a loop on a 
stationary arm, and when the opera- 
tor stops reeling off the wire, the reel 
automatically brakes itself. 

The “REAL” reel has no wearing 
parts, no loose parts, and does not 
need oiling. 

For dealers in wire, the “REAL” 
reel has proved a great convenience 
in winding off wire for sale. 

“REAL” reels are made in two 
stock sizes: “Standard” weighing 12 
pounds with 24 inch inside diameter; 
and “Junior” weighing 6 pounds with 
12 inch inside diameter. Special sizes 
made to order on short notice. 


Speed Indicator for Cream 


Separators 
The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, 1826-1852 Diversey 


Boulevard, Chicago, is making a 
speed indicator that can be attached 
at once to any make of cream sep- 
arator. 

This speed indicator is a very small 
instrument embodying the same 
principles and construction design as 
the instrument made for the highest 
priced automobiles. The dial reads 
from “30” up to the maximum num- 
ber used on any cream separator. 

The Stewart cream separator speed 
indicator is called by the company 

















Stewart-Warner speed indicator that can 
be attached at once to any make of cream 
separator 


the “magnetic type.” There is only 
one moving part. This is a circular 
magnet mounted on the top of the 
shaft. Fitting over and around this 
circular magnet, but not touching it, 
is an aluminum cup, mounted on 
jeweled bearings. On the rim of this 
cup are the numbers which indicate 
the speed. Turning the crank handle 
passing through the speed indicator 
also turns the circular magnet. As 
this revolves, the magnetic force 
pulls on the aluminum dial cup. The 
faster the magnet turns, the more 
the dial cap is pulled around by the 
“magnetic torque,” and whatever 
number on the dial cup is opposite 
the pointer, that number indicates 
the number of revolutions per min- 
ute that the crank handle is being 
turned. There is practically no wear 
ever to the Stewart magnetic type 
speed indicator, the company claims. 
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Positive Desperation 











Series No. 2 


Here we see “Open Shelving’ with Nothing on display—but 
Labels, not forgetting a few “Shelf Boxes’ of the vintage of °76. 


The customer evidently hasn't ‘‘all day’’ and the clerk is sweating 


outwardly and cussing inwardly over the ““Non-appearance” of the 
article in question. 


If you, too, Mr. Man, are dealing in ‘disappearing 
stock,’ in stock that’s hard to find—let us explain to you a system 
of Hardware Store Fixtures that won’t permit your merchandise to 
play “‘hide and go seek”’ with either you or your clerks. 


The Warren System of Hardware Store Fixtures consists of Inter- 
changeable Units—Standard in size and so perfectly designed as to 
Display your Wares to the best possible advantage and place every 
article in the store Instantly Accessible. 


A great big dandy catalogue 
No. 215—awaits your command. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Display Room, 253 Broadway, New York 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE STORE FIXTURES IN THE WORLD 
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“Hero Four-in-One” Shaker 


The Hero Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is making a combination shaker 
called the “Hero Four-in-One” shaker 
for hard and soft beverages. 

The measuring glass of the “Hero” 
shaker enables the novice or the ex- 
pert drink mixer to readily see just 
how much of each ingredient to add 
for a 1, 2, or 3 drink mixture. 

The juice extractor fitted into the 
cup, replaces the tree of other shakers. 

The strainer is formed by inverting 
the air-tight locking screw cover into 
the measuring glass. 

The “Hero” combination shaker is 
easily cleaned, is odorless, and free 
from corrosion of any kind. The only 
metal parts are the nickel cover and 
aluminum extractor tree. 

The depression in the top of the 
dome cap provides a finger hold in 
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shaking, and the screw cover and 
gasket insures against leakage. 

The “Hero” is sold as a single 
shaker or as a set with an extra glass 
container. By the aid of the extra 
glass containers different kinds of 
drinks may be prepared’. simul- 
taneously and in any quantity de- 
sired. 


Wheeling Metal Ceiling 


The Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., has brought 
out two new designs in metal ceilings 
which we illustrate below, No. 8142 
and No. 8141. 

These new “Corco” metal ceilings 





Wheeling metal ceiling design No. 8141 


have repressed bead joints and die- 
cut nail holes. 


The beads are re-pressed on dies 


made from tool steel and the dies 
are as true to size and shape, the 
company claims, as it is possible for 





Wheeling metal ceiling design No. 8142 


the finest tool and most expert ma- 
chinists to make them. There is no 
variation in any direction. 

Not only are the beads re-pressed, 
but at each nailing point the metal 
is blanked out. This eliminates the 
driving of the nail through two and 
sometimes four thicknesses of metal, 
making erection easier and quicker. 
The plates are retrimmed on four 
sides. 

These improvements enable _ the 
sheet metal worker to do first-class 
work at a large saving of cost and 
annoyance; and to the architect and 
owner they are a guarantee that the 
erected ceiling will be free from open 
joints, the fault so common to the un- 
pressed and old-style beads. 


‘Ely’s “Dandy” Janitor 
Mop Handle 


The Theo. J. Ely Mfg. Company, 
Twenty-fifth and Ash streets, Erie, 
Pa., is featuring Ely’s “Dandy” jani- 














Ely’s “Dandy” janitor mop handle 


tor mop handles, No. 8 for men, and 
No. 21 for women. 

All the metal parts are made of 
malleable iron and heavy steel wire. 
The openings are large enough to ad- 


mit the largest mop cloths made. The 


handle is made without springs or 
levers and when closed is positively 
locked. 
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The handles of the No. 8 are 1%, 
and the handles of the No. 21 are 
1% inches in diameter. The length 
is from 4 to 6 feet as desired. 


“Arnold” Safety Fountain 
Razor 


The Arnold Company, Reading, 
Pa., has introduced to the trade a 
new “Arnold” safety razor, called the 
“Fountain” model. 

The case of this Fountain razor re- 
sembles in shape a fountain pen and 
can be carried in the pocket in the 
same way. The case is made of pure 
hard rubber. Some of the holders are 
made with a gold band and a gold 
comb, and containing 12 or 6 blades. 
Other models are made without the 
bands and with nickel-plated comb 
and 6 blades. 

The Arnold “Para-Korn” or safety 
nail and corn trimmer is made with 























The “Arnold” safety fountain razor is 

at the left of the cut, open and showing 

the extra blades in the holder. The “Para- 
Korn” is at the right 


a blade having a double edge, and is 
suitable for removing corns and cal- 
louses safely. The blade is easily re- 
moved and sharpened, and will re- 
move a thin tissue of skin the 
thickness of tissue paper. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., plans 
another addition to its plant located 
here. This will include a 5-story, 60 
x 125-foot extension of a wing of the 
building, another wing will be ex- 
tended 140 feet which makes 98,000 
square feet additional floor space. 


THE CINCINNATI FLY SCREEN 
COMPANY, which is a part of the 
Cincinnati Mfg. Company, Cincin- 
nati, will add a four-story addition to 
its plant on Evans street, that city. 
The new portion will be 55 x 100 feet 
and of concrete construction. 


THE EXceELsiok TooL & MACHINE 
CoMPANY, East St. Louis, IIll., is 
starting work this week on a $40,000 
addition to its present plant. 


MACOMB SHEET METAL WORKS, 
Macomb, IIl., has increased its capital 
stock from $40,000 to $60,000. 
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The Resale Prices of 


Simonds Saws 


are marked in plain figures on each Simonds Saw. We etch the price at which it is to be sold at retail 
on the blade and also on the large screw in the handle. 

Our numbers 10 and 1014 retail at $1.50 each; our numbers 7 and 8 retail at $1.75 each; our 
numbers 71, 72, 371 and 372 retail at $2.00 each; our numbers 61 and 62 retail at $2.50 each; our 
number 51, a No-Set Saw, which cuts perfectly smooth, retails at $3.00 each. 

Each saw is guaranteed by us to be the best possible value to the consumer, and invites the conf- 
dence of every user of saws. It places the Dealer in a position to offer these exceptional values and should 
enhance the _ reputation 
and the standing of every 
reliable merchant, jobber, 
or retailer handling these 
goods. Send for illustra- 
tions and prices. This ar- 
rangement of resale price 
marking is applicable in 
all territory east of the 
Mississippi River. 


Simonds 
Mig. 
Co. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


17th Street & Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. Remi St. & Acorn Ave. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
3 ST. JOHN, N. B. 


ee LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
-FRONOUNCED JI-MONDS: LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Wood choppers of Australia, where wood chopping is both a science and a sport 


AUSTRALIA GOOD MARKET FOR WOOD AXES 


NE of the best markets in the world for the 
sale of wood axes is Australia, where wood 
chopping is not only a science but a sport. Nearly 
all of the axes used by Australian wood choppers 
are made in the United States, though formerly 
they came from England. 

Wood-chopping contests in Australia develop 
keen interest among the people of that country 
and American manufacturers have taken advan- 
tage of this fact to advertise their axes. In the 
illustrations herewith shown are wood choppers 
wearing jerseys with the words “Plumb’s Axes” in 
white across the front. Atkins saws are also 
featured by the wood cutter shown in the center 
of the illustration. 

Some of the finest axes turned out of the fac- 
tory of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia and 
St. Louis, are shipped to Australia. 


Reviews Australasian Conditions 


BK G. VAUGHAN, the Australasian representa- 
* tive of John H. Graham & Company, 113 
Chambers street, New York, making his headquar- 
ters in Sydney, New South Wales, and a native of 
that country, is again in the United States on a 
business trip, his last visit to New York having been 
in 1911. 

He says business conditions in Australia are 
good, which cannot be said of most other foreign 
countries at present. Imports from the United 
States are increasing year by year, despite the ex- 
tremely high freight rate from the United States. 

With regard to the Panama Canal, Australia it 
is expected, will benefit considerably, but New Zea- 
land being much farther east, it is believed will 
profit to a greater extent, because of the shorter dis- 
tance through the Canal, compared with the longer 
route, via Suez or around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Both Australia, which is territorially about the 
size of the United States proper, and New Zealand, 
are looking forward to a bumper year in crops, that 


During the season of the New York Hippo- 
drome last winter an Australian vaudeville act 
featured Jackson & McLaran, who gave a repre- 
sentation of an Australian bush scene, including in 
it some expert wood chopping. This team has 
toured the continent of Europe, in addition to the 
United States, and recently paid a visit to the fac- 
tory of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., at Philadelphia, 
and were much interested in the process of making 
Plumb axes, which they have used in their act for 
a number of years. 

J. M. Williams, secretary of Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., says that the Australian chopping game is al- 
most unknown in this country, but that in Aus- 
tralia it is a great sport. Barbecues are held quite 
frequently, at which there are chopping and saw- 
ing contests for very large prizes and there is all 
the excitement of a county fair. 


country never having had such good prospects in 
farm products. 

Mr. Vaughan speaks of Australia as the one 
bright spot in the export field, just now, merchants 
there looking forward to an exceptionally good 
year. 

Among leading goods going out from the United 
States are mechanics’ tools, builders’ hardware, 
steel goods and other farm tools and agricultural 
machinery, housefurnishing goods, refrigerators, 
ice cream freezers, fireless cookers and other spe- 
cialties. 

He says there is a great demand for fireless cook- 
ers, all of which are imported from the United 
States. Demonstrations are going on all the time 
through the medium of young women, cooking prac- 
tically all sorts of food used in that country. 

The new Underwood-Simmons tariff, Mr. 
Vaughan believes, will greatly help the export of 
wool from Australia into the United States. The 
majority of buyers in that market are and have 
been German, French and English, with fewer 
American buyers. 
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Hauling | 
hardware—- 


This 5-ton Pierce-Arrow 
Truck is used by The Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Com- 
pany to deliver heavy hard- 
ware. It is equipped with 


| GOODRICH 


WIRELESS 
- TRUCK TIRES 


Over long hauls with heavy loads these dependable tires gave no 
trouble whatever during the 5,000 miles of their service up to the 
time this photograph was taken. 


What Goodrich Wireless Tires have done for Thc Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, they will do for you 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Branches in All 
Principal Citi 
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Akron, Ohio 























The Strength of the 
FORD Magneto 


Ford owners need no longer be ignorant of the strength of 
their magnetos. They can now know at all times just the con- 
dition of their magnetos by having located on the dashboard the 
simple, rugged. little 


Hoyt agnetometer 








When you sell one of these instruments you sell bills, probably eliminating carbon in the cylinders 
insurance against the sudden “playing out” of the and in general keeping the motor fast and snappy. 
magneto because the magnetometer warns the owner The magnetometer is of the usual Hoyt instrument 
of weakness in time to have it repaired. By know- quality and can be installed in a few minutes by any 
ing the condition of his magneto, the owner can man after reading our instructions. It has many 
keep it in shape to give a hot, fat spark, thereby se- good talking points, making it easy to sell to Ford 
curing complete combustion, cutting down gasoline owners on the basis of economy and utility. 

Our booklet describing many of the advantages which come from having this 


instrument will be mailed to any dealer. Write to us now for discounts and 
Booklet 6 describing the magnetometer. 


YOU SELL IT FOR $4.00 
Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works 


Penacook, New Hampshire. aH 
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RECENT PRODUCTS OF MOTOR ACCESSORY MAKERS 


Stewart Revolution 
Indicator 


The Stewart revolution indicator 
is designed for use on motors of 
motor boats and is manufactured 
by the Stewart-Warner Speedo- 
meter Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
The speed of motor boats is ascer- 
tained by the number of revolu- 
tions per minute that the engine is 
turning over. The Stewart revolu- 
tion indicator embodies the same 
principle and constructive design 





Stewart revolution indicator 


as in the $125 speedometers manu- 
factured by this company. The 
complete equipment consists of a 
split pulley for attaching to the 
propellor shaft, and a combination 
pulley and swivel-joint, connected 
with the propeller shaft pulley by a 
coiled wire belt made of the finest 
piano wire. The transmission from 
the swivel-joint to the revolution 
indicator is by flexible shaft. The 
instrument may be mounted di- 
rectly in front of the driver, where 
it can be read without the slightest 
difficulty, or it can be mounted any- 
where else on the boat desired. 
The dial reads from 200 up to 1800 
revolutions per minute. It is of 
the magnetic type and has but one 
moving part, which is a circular 


-magnet. Fitting over this magnet, 


but not touching it, is an inverted 
aluminum cup. On the rim of this 
cup are numbers which indicate the 


r.p.m. The turning of the propel- 
lor shaft, through the connection 
of the pulley, wire belt, swivel joint 
and flexible shaft, causes the mag- 
net to revolve. As this magnet re- 
volves it acts with magnetic force 
on the dial cup. The faster the 
magnet turns the greater is this 
magnetic “pull” and, consequently, 
the farther around this dial cup is 
pulled. The number on the dial 
that is opposite the pointer indi- 
cates the r.p.m. the propellor shaft 
is making. Retails for $15. 


Gasoline Tank Gauge 
for Ford Cars 


A gauge particularly designed to 
fit into the filler hole of tanks on 
Ford cars and tell at a glance the 
amount of gasoline in the tank is 
made by the Henes Corporation, 179 
West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill. It replaces the filler cap and 
acts as a cap and gauge combined. 
The gauge is solidly built and all 
working parts are protected by a 
solid brass tube. The head is prop- 
erly vented, just as the original 
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filler cap, and its operation is en- 
tirely automatic. It can be inserted 
without trouble by simply unscrew- 
ing the filler cap and screwing the 
gauge in its place. 

These gauges are made to fit the 
1910, 1911 and 1912 Ford touring 
cars and all of the 1913 and 1914 
Fords. The retail price is $2. 


Bell Hose Clamp 
Connection 


The Bell hose clamp is not de- 
pendent upon the elasticity of a 
rubber socket, which soon wears or 


f 


a 





Bell hose clamp connection 


hardens so as to be worse than use- 
less, nor is it dependent upon the 
pressure of air to hold it in place 
on the tire valve tube. It has a 
rubber socket and a threaded in- 
ternal eccentric that operates in- 
ternally upon the threaded part of 
the tire valve tube. It is only nec- 
essary to engage the rubber socket 
onto the valve, as in the usual way, 
and then, with the pressure of a 
finger, push over the eccentric lever 
and the threaded eccentric inside 
the clamp engages the external 
threads of the valve tube in the 
same manner as would a nut, mak- 
ing a positive connection which 
cannot loosen until the eccentric 
lever is moved over again to release 
it. It thus does away with the irri- 
tating loosening trouble so fre- 
quently experienced when tires are 
being pumped up. Retails for 35 
cents. 
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Every dealer, every owner, every 
manufacturer should have this book 


Duff's New Catalog of 


Genuine Duff-built 


BARRETT 


AUTOMOBILE JACKS 


—the most comprehensive and advanced automobile jack 
catalog ever published. Tells how to select the right 
jack ; how to operate and care for jacks; tables of weights 
and sizes of jacks for small cars, big cars, trucks and 
garages. Contains the 1914 Barrett Specifications, and 
describes the Barrett Standard of guaranteed material 
and construction. A book filled from cover to cover with illus- 
trations and descriptions of Duff-built Barrett Jacks for every 
automobile use. 


Jack Wisdom for Duff Dealers 


KNOW your jacks thoroughly. Often the jack your customer 
wants isn’t at all the one he should have. Suggest the right jack 
—and tell him why. And the very easiest and best way for you 
to know automobile jack requirements and how to fill them is to 
get a copy of this Duff Catalog. 

Write for a number of these books—for your 

salesmen, your prospects and your counters. 

They are powerful sales helps and will cer- 

tainly increase your volume of jack business. 
Let us outline to you our attractive dealer proposition if not 
already a dealer. Barrett dealers are always identified with the 
best trade in their communities. Inquiries given full and prompt 
attention. 


The Duff Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


New York, 50 Church Street Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. 
Atlanta, Candler Bldg. San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
( European Continent — ARMAND D. RIVIERE et 

CIE., Paris, France. Great Britain—WHITE-COLE- 


Foreign 
aie ‘s: ) MAN MOTORS, Ltd., Carlow St., Camden Town. 
Distributors: | Cinada— CANADIAN - FAIRBANKS - MORSE CO. 
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Bell Hand Tire Pump 


In the Bell hand tire pump, the 
plunger rod is threaded and the 
plunger leather is held tightly by 
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Brass spreader disc Bell tire pump 


a hexagon nut between two heavy 
washers. Underneath ‘the plunger 
leather a bevel edged brass spreader 
disc is sleeved upon the plunger rod 
and held up to it at all times by a 
strong steel spring, which, in turn, 
is held in place by a cottered washer 
on the rod end. The construction 
is simple but very strong. When 
the plunger is forced down, the 
back pressure of the air in the 
pump forces the spreader disc up 
strongly against the plunger leather 
and holds it closely to the walls of 
the pump barrel. On the up-stroke 
the steel spring maintains the close 
contact of the plunger leather and 
the inside of the pump barrel and 
permits no escape of air past the 
plunger. A ball check valve at the 
base of the pump efficiently pre- 
vents back pressure into the pump. 
The plunger rod is of %-in. steel, 
with a large wooden handle; the 





Bell hand tire pump 
pump barrel is heavy gauge brass, 
with solid foot casting, and all 
parts are well finished. Retails 
for $4. 


Rolling Wedge Spring 
Leaf Opener 


All automobile owners know how 
disagreeable and annoying a spring 


Hardware: Age 


the spout a brass ball (ground oil 
tight), to shut off the flow of the 
oil instantly at the convenience of 
the user. Many cars have the oil 


squeak is, and that many springs qa 


are broken owing to their being 
dry. For this reason the device 
now being marketed by the Henes 
Sales Corporation, 179 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, known as the 
“rolling wedge spring leaf opener,” 
should meet with the immediate ap- 
proval of the trade. 

This opener consists of two 
parts, a clamp fitting over the 
spring, and a circular tool fastened 
to one end of this clamp so as to 
give an eccentric motion when the 
handle is operated. 

To grease the springs of an 
automobile or carriage the small 
bolts are first removed from the 
spring clip. Then place the chisel 


‘point of the clamp into joint in 























The rolling wedge spring leaf opener 


spring near the end of leaf on one 
side, and the edge of the rolling 
wedge against the joint in spring 
on opposite side. Press handle of 
the wedge toward the spring and 
the wedge forces the leaves of the 
springs open so that they may be 
greased. 

The tool requires little space 
when folded up to be placed in the 
tool kit, and, being made exclu- 
sively of steel, is practically un- 


- breakable. 


Dover Saval Combina- 
tion Measure and 
Funnel 


The Dover Stamping & Mfg. 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., is 
manufacturing and marketing the 
new Dover saval and combination 
measure and funnel used for meas- 
uring and pouring lubricating oil. 
It is not only a most practical meas- 
ure, combined with a funnel for 
convenience in pouring, but has in 





New Dover saval combination measure 
and funnel 


tank so situated that the measure 
has to be tipped so that the oil will 
run out before the filler hole of the 
oil tank can be reached, also when 
the oil tank is full the spout of the 
measure has to be withdrawn and 
cannot be tipped back enough to 
prevent the continuance of the oil 
flow until the same has been raised 
above the oil tank. With the ordi- 
nary measure, not only is oil wasted 
but spilled over the engine and 
parts. In the use of the Dover 
saval measure all inconvenience 
and waste is prevented. Retails 
for $1 for one-quart size; two-quart 
size, $1.25; four-quart size, $1.75. 


The Bell Oil Gun 


The Bell Pump Company, 74-78 
Fort street, Detroit, Mich., is 
manufacturer of the Bell oil gun, 





Bell oil gun 
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Here is a 


Message for YOU! 


Hardware dealers throughout the country 
are realizing the importance of handling 
automobile accessories. Motorists have 
grown so accustomed to going to hard- 
ware stores for their motor supplies that it 
has become imperative that the hardware 
dealer carry them in order to meet com- 
petition. 








At the joint convention ot the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, and the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, the sub- 
ject of motor accessories was one of the foremost 
under discussion. It was unanimously agreed 
that the “GIBSON QUALITY” line of acces- 
sories was the best that could be procured in any 
market. We show on the margin of this page a 
representative few of the many thousands of 
items carried by us. 

This line of accessories is the most complete and up to 


date in America. Not one item is added or taken into this 
stock until its value has been conclusively proven. , 


The reputation of the Gibson Automobile Company has 
been built entirely upon QUALITY—SERVICE—and 
FAIR TREATMENT. For years it has stood for straight- 
forward, conscientious treatment of the trade. The result is 
that during the past 15 years over 6000 dealers have been 
established. These “Gibson Quality” dealers are distributed 
over the entire American Continent. 


Our business is steadily increasing and our facilities are 
constantly being enlarged in order that we may keep up 
the standards of Gibson Quality service. 


Remember—we sell only to the dealer. 


Write today for our complete 1914 accessory catalogue! 


Gibson Automobile Company 
242 AUTOMOBILE ROW 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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the Bell hand tire pump and the 
Bell hose connection clamp. 

The Bell oil gun is substantially 
constructed. It will not spurt 
grease or oil back upon the clothing 
or hands of the operator and is ab- 
solutely positive in expelling the 
full quantity of the contents of its 
barrel. The manufacturer claims 
that the plunger in this grease gun 
is its big feature. It is constructed 
with the correct expansion prin- 
ciple. By referring to the illus- 
tration, it will be seen that the 
plunger leather, which is tightly 
held by a lock nut between two 
heavy washers, has inside of it a 
cast brass, beveled-edged washer 
which is made in three segments. 
This is engaged by a correspond- 
ingly beveled brass spreader disc, 
which, when the plunger is forced 
down, presses the segment washer 
out and against the plunger leather 
and maintains it closely against the 
wall of the gun tube. The harder 
the pressure, the more closely the 
plunger leather is forced to the wall 
of the tube, and under no circum- 
stances will it allow the contents of 
the gun to come back past the plun- 
ger. A steel spring at the lower 
plunger end permits quick and easy 
adjustment of the tension by the 
split washer on the plunger leather. 
The retail price is $1.25. 


Perrin Rear-End Tire 


iyeijx. . Carrier 

The Perrin tire carrier provides 
a sure and simple way of suspend- 
ing extra tire equipment at the rear 
of a motor car. It is securely 
fastened so that the movement and 
sway of the springs have no effect 
upon it. In this device there are 
no parts to become loose and cause 
rattling. The tires are quickly and 
simply taken off and put on the 
earrier. This operation is accom- 
plished by lifting up the toggle 
lever at the bottom, swinging the 
lower part of the tire back six 
inches and lifting it off. It has no 
straps, bolts, wedges or lugs to 
fasten when tires are placed, its 
holding capacity being entirely in- 
corporated in the device. 

The mechanical construction of 
the Perrin tire carrier consists of an 
angle iron ring bracketed to the 
frame members at either side by 
struts and supported below by a 
forged bracket to the rear frame 
cross member. The tire and rim lie 
against the angle iron ring, the 
latter being inclined at a slight 
angle. The tire and rim are held 
firmly down on the two upper 
brackets by the pressure exerted by 
the lever clamp through the toggle 
lever. To remove the spare tire the 
toggle lever is lifted, thus raising 
the clamp from the rim. When this 
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The Perrin tire carrier 


is done and the tire swung back- 
ward from underneath the clamp, 
it is easily lifted off the carrier. 
No special tools are required to 
operate it. 

Manufactured by the Motor Pat- 
ents Company, Dime Bank build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


“Autogilas” 


The “Autoglas” is a_ specially 
featured and patented goggle being 
produced and marketed by F. A. 





The “Autoglas” 


Hardy & Co., wholesale opticians of 
Chicago. It is made to perfectly 
conform to the shape of the face 
and nose, all dust and wind being 
excluded, and clear, unobstructed 
vision is provided. It has no un- 
comfortable cloth or chenille bind- 
ing, the goggle being all glass ex- 
cept the hinged center piece and 
temples, which are made of good 
quality of filled gold and the tem- 
ples are then covered with a spe- 
cially prepared tubing to make 
them easier on the ears. The pat- 
ented hinged center piece is the 
principal feature of the “Autoglas.” 
This hinged center piece is in con- 
nection with four different curves 
of the inner edge of lenses, which 
allows of exact adjustment to indi- 
vidual requirements. Being open 


on the sides, these goggles do not 
heat the eyes, thus giving the max- 
imum ventilation and at the same 
time maximum protection. They 
are adapted for motoring and 
shooting, as well as other outdoor 
sports. They are also furnished 
with correction lenses if desired. 
Prices range at from 50 cents up to 
$4.50 per pair, according to lenses 
selected and shapes. 


The Quixet Wrench 


The Quixet wrench was spe 
cially designed for automobile, 
motorcycle, bicycle and shop use. 
Its construction embodies light 
weight, although very strong. It 
is only % inch thick. It is quick 
acting and is operated by a slight 
pressure of the thumb. It will not 
slip but clings to anything to be 
held and operated with a tenacious 
grip. Made of the finest steel, case 
hardened. Manufactured in two 
sizes: 8-inch, mottled finish, 75 
cents; 5-inch, mottled finish, 50 
cents. Manufactured by S. & A. 
Manufacturing Company, 755 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Ramsdell Inverted Gas Lamp Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., the following 
officers and directors were elected: 
President, Louis E. Fitzsimons; 
treasurer, Louis E. Fitzsimons; sec- 
retary, O. H. Gage; directors, Louis 
E. Fitzsimons, O. H. Gage and A. 
J. Scofield. 


THE UNION TWIST DRILL ComMm- 
PANY, Worcester, Mass., plans addi- 
tions to its plant. 
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i Diamond 


Squeegee Tread 
Tires 


OTORISTS and Autoists both require tires. 
No tires meet their requirements like Diamond 


Tires. Sell them. 


One of the big sellers in the Diamond line is Diamond 
Squeegee Tread Tires. These well known tires are 
being sold by many Hardware dealers. Because they 


















are 


The Kind That Grip the Trade z 


The Squeegee Treads are made of long-wearing, 
mileage-producing rubber. And they have a grip that 
holds securely and prevents skidding no matter how 
slippery or mucky the road. 











Our big advertising campaign is sending thou- 
sands of customers to Dealers for them. And 
when in your store they will see and buy other 
Accessories and Hardware. 


Send for our special proposition to dealers, dealer 
helps and details regarding the Diamond Silent 
Salesman. 


Address 


Diamond Tires 


Hardware Dealers’ Bureau 


AKRON, OHIO 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


MrtTz, Mo.—E. L. Clelland, has sold his interest in the hard- 
ware, implement and harness business to S. J. Gregg & Son. 

SEDALIA, Mo.—E. Howard Wood has acquired an interest 
in the hardware and implement business of A. M. Hampton & 
Co. The name of the new firm will be the Hampton Wood 
Mercantile Company. : 

BAKER, Mont.—\!l. E. Hubbard has opened a hardware busi- 
ness under the name of the Baker Hardware Company. Cata- 
logs requested on the following items: Bathroom fixtures, belt- 
ing anu packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, furnaces, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines. 

BELVIDERE, Nes.—J. E. Reinholtz has bought an implement 
business here and carries buggy whips, cream separators, 
gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, 
wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 

CLARKE, NEB.—The Davis & Anderson Mercantile Company 
has bought a hardware business here. E. V. Rhoades is man- 
ager. Catalogs requested of the following items: Baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glasware, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, and washing machines. 

COWLES, NEB.—Stanley D. Long has purchased a hardware 
business here and will carry the following lines; Automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, builders’ 
hardware, children’ s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furniture de- 
partment, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 


kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, ranges and cook § stoves, 


shelf hardware, silverware, 


refrigerators, sewing machines, 
Catalogs requested on 


sporting goods and washing machines. 
general hardware. 

Dixon, NeEB.—Edw. H. Oswald has bought a hardware 
business here, and will carry the following lines: Baseball 
goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, and washing machines. 

PLAINVIEW, NEB.—Fred Weidman has secured a half 
interest in the hardware store of Fred W. Ebinger. This 
firm will be known as the Ebinger-Weidman Hardware Com- 
pany. 

WESTERN, NeEsB.—A. L. 
ness to Samuel Lange. 

WINNEBAGO, NeB.—L. A. Mercune has sold his implement 
business to the Morgan & Conley Hardware Company. 

WoopsTown, N. J.—Garrett K. DuBois and Charles H. 
Driver, under the firm name of Driver & DuBois will open a 
hardware store here and will carry the following lines: Bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware and washing | machines. 

SILVER CIty, N. 
Jr., have bought an interest in the hardware store of E. Cos- 
grove, Inc. The company was recently organized with a capi- 
tal of 25,000. The lines carried are the following: Automo- 
bile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, children’s vehicles, cutlery, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and _ tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 

NEw YorK City, N. Y.—Peter Duryee & Co., hardware 
dealers, have leased for 21 years the adjoining building, 64 
Vesey street, four story, 25 x 101. They have also leased 
their present building for 21 years. The two buildings will 
be connected. The firm carries the following lines: Builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cutlery. dog collars, fishing tackle, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass and shelf 
hardware. 

OSSINING-ON-HuDSON, N. Y.—Gavlord B. Hubbell has 
purchased the hardware business of A. L. Young and will 
combine ‘the stock and move into the store occupied by the 
Young firm. Builders’ hardware, paints, housefurnishings, 
mill, auto and contractors’ supplies will be handled. 

LIDGERWOOD, N. D.—J. B. Wagner has sold his hardware 
business to R. F. Donehower. 

WASHBURN, N. D.—Everson Bros. have bought an imple- 
ment business here and carry belting and packing, buggy 
whips, cream separators, dairy supnlies, gasoline engines, 
harness, heavy farm imnlements, lubricating oils, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

East PALESTINE. Onto.—D. S. 
ware business to P. C. Hawk, of Canton. 
retain his tinning and slatinge business. 

CoLuMBuUS, Ownto—The Hunter Hardware Company has 
heen incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by W. S. 
Hunter. J. S. McVay. D. M. Pestlewait, J. F. Jones and W. H. 
Revnolds. The comnany has added aluminum ware to the 
lines formerly carried, which consist of the following: Bath- 
room fixtures. bugev whips. builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles. churns, crockery, glassware, cut- 
lery, dog collars, fishing tackle, heating stoves, home barbers’ 





Ernst has sold his implement busi- 








Smith has sold his hard- 
Mr. Smith will 


* $25,000. 


supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes, glass, ranges, cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf-hard- 
ware, siiverware and washing machines. 

LIMA, OHI0.—The Lima Hardware Company has sold its 
business to the Covet Hardware Company. 

NEW WASHINGTON, essefall has bought a 
half interest in the Ossege hardware business. The concern 
will be known as Ossege & Fessefall. 

READING, Pa.—Bright & Co., 504 Penn Square, have dis- 
continued their retail hardware business, but will continue 
their wholesale business in hardware, mill supplies, sporting 
goods, etc. 

ABERDEEN, S. D.—Dan Handlan has disposed of his inter- 
est in the Aberdeen Plumbing & Hardware Company to 
Jacobs, a junior member of the firm. Catalogs requested on 
furnishing details. 

RAMONA, S. D.—Olden & Milford Morrill, under the firm 
name of the Morrill Bros. Hardware Company, have bought 
the J. H. Cole hardware stock. 

Sioux FA.Lus, S. D.—The Whitfield Hardware Company 
has opened a store here and will carry the following lines: 
Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, hammocks, 
tents, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, refrigerators, shelf-hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, washing machines. The 
company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
Incorporators are E. M. Whitfield, C. M. Whitfield 
and Elizabeth Whitfield. 

DIcKSON, TENN.—The Dickson Hardware Company has 
sold its stock to Henry L. Tolar and T. W. Edwards and 
John E. Dickson, who will continue the business at the same 
stand and under the same firm name. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The House-Bond Hardware Company 
has added to its hardware stock a full line of sporting goods, 
carrying a complete assortment of baseball, tennis and golf 
goods, as well as gym and bathing suits. The business is 
wholesale and retail. S. M. Lerner has charge of the sporting 
goods department. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The L. D. Love Hardware Company, 
wholesaile and retail, has opened a store at 203 Broadway, 
and carries a full line of farm, builders’ hardware and farm 
tools on which catalogs are requested. 

NEW BRAUNFELS, TEX.—The Louis Henne Company is ex- 
pending about $6000 on the front of its brick building. The 
firm carries the following lines: Baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery, glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks, tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes, glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, pumps, ranges, cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf- 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies, and washing machines. 

RUTLAND, VT.—Walter F. Chapman of Springfield, Mass., 
and F. E. Miles of New York, have purchased the business 
of the A. W. Goddard Hardware Company and will continue 
it under its former name. 

HARRISONBURG, VA.—Samuel E. Beery, the president and 
general manager of the Valley Hardware Company has dis- 
posed of his interest in the business to his associates, William 
B. Dutrow and J. Paul Dutrow. The business is wholesale 
and retail and William B. Dutrow will be president of the 
new firm. It will be known as the Valley Hardware Com- 
pany, Ine. The interior of the store has recently been 
remodeled. The firm carries the following lines: Baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, lime, cement, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes, glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges, cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, and washing machines. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The John M. Sagraves Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are R. . Harris, John M. Sagraves, A. J. 
Stowers, F. W. Riggs and L. H. Sagraves. The company 
carries the following lines: Churns, furniture department, 
heating stoves, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
ranges, cook stoves, refrigerators, silverware, and washing 
machines, and specializes on stoves, ranges and kitchen sup- 
plies. Catalogs requested on kitchen supplies. 

CORNELL, Wis.—T. J. Zeisinger bought out Frank Dallas’ 
hardware stock and building, and will continue the business 
under the name of the Cornell Hardware Company. 

LENA, Wis.—J. N. Bassett has sold his stock of hardware, 
tinware, stoves and building material to T. A. Thompson, 
who has added a new warehouse with store room for heavy 
and shelf hardware. The firm carries the following lines: 
Automobile accesories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks, tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 














nishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges, cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware. silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, and washing machines. 


RICHLAND CENTER. Wis.—T. M. Brewer has withdrawn 
from the Strang Hardware Company. G. H. and A. ‘J. Strang, 
under the name of the George H. Strang Hardware Company, 
will continue the business. The firm carries the following 
lines: Bathroom fixtures, belting. packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical househoid 
specialties, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavv hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes. glass, plumbing department, 
mote Ag supplies. prepared roofing, pumps, ranges. cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, and wash- 
ing machines. 
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There is no problem attached to 
| Buy ‘em—Sell ’em on their merits and they will make 
| good. Make more money on Saws. It’s easy. 


C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
: A Perfect Saw for Every Purpose 


Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Branches carrying complete stocks in the following cities: Address 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


Atlanta, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Memphis, New York City, Seattle, 


Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Ltd., Wolverhampton, England, Agents for Great Britain. 
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This advertisement is appearing in all of the best trapping publications. 








